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ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION OF DRUG- 
; STORES. 


(Continued.) 


) HE subject of the pres- 
ent article is one of the 
beautiful stores design- 
ed by Mr. Hugo Kafka, 
of 234 Broadway, and 
, located, as the 
illustrations in- 
dicate,.on the 
corner of an 
avenue in one 
of the finest 
neighbor hoods 
of this city. The 
store has al- 
ready bene referred to in 
preceding numbers of 
this journal as an ex- 
ample of ingenious ar- 
rangement and beautiful 
decorative treat men t, 
and we mention it again 
at greater length, on ac- 
count of the skill dis- 
played in the use of space 
which was available, 
as well as for the beauty 
of its structural details. 
The store occupies the 
south-east corner of the block, 
having a frontage of 24 feet on 
the street, and 36 feet on the ave- 
nue, the entire frontage being 
of glass, excepting the space occu- 
pied by the iron columns which 

















verbal description, and it will be apparent that the work is 
of the most elaborate character. The floor of the store is 
made of colored tile, the counters are constructed of vari- 
egated and richly-colored marbles, and the woodwork of 
the prescription desk and wall-cases and shelving is oak. 
The ceiling is made of some material which admits of all 
the ornamentation being in low relief, and the effect is 
still further heightened by the use of colorsin paint and 
bronze which harmonize well with the rich tints pervading 
other portions of the establishment. 

The wall-cases are closed partly with sliding plate-glass 
doors, and partly with hinged doors provided with mir- 
rors. This arrangement permits the i etd to hide 
such goods as are likely to destroy the handsome appear- 
ance of the cases, and at the same time the apparent di- 
mensions of the little store are very considerably increased. 

A door to the eastward of the prescription desk admits 
one to a room which can be used for the night clerk, or as 
a store-room, as may be desired; anda doorin this room 
opens to a stair-case going to the basement where large 
spaces beneath the building and the broad side-walk affords 
the accommodation for the reserve stock and laboratory. 

The chief fault of the establishmentis the limited size 
of the prescription desk, but this may in time be overcome 
in some degree, by having the prescription work done 
in the basement. 

It may also be suggested that considerable space might 
have been obtained for displaying and storing fancy 
goods and sundries, if thefront of the counter had been 
made with glass doors, instead of marble panels, opening 
into closets extending to one-third or one-half the depth of 
the counter. 


A Death supposed to be due to Antipyrin. 


A RECENT number of the Lancet contained the account 
of a case in which antipyrin was supposed to be the cause 
of death. The patient was a woman, who had a miscar- 
riage six weeks previously, and was admitted to the hos- 








Surrounding the large corner- 
umn is on octagonal window, and the faces of the column 
are covered with gless mirrors. No show-cases are placed 


—— the upper stories. 
co i 


in the windows; but the window-ledges are so broad that 
they can be used, to some extent, for displaying a few 
articles of merchandise. The principal features of the 
window decoration are the elaborate gilt stands which 
inclose large colored-water vases, and support circles of 
smaller vases at their tops. One of these has been used 
by our artist as a basis for the initial letter at the com- 
mencement of this article and renders further description 
unnecessary. The plan of the store on thenext page shows 
the arrangement of counters and shelving. The mineral 
water fountain, located near the corner window, isan elab- 
orate structure of colored marbles and metal work, reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling. Between the counter which 
surrounds the fountain and the easterly counter is a steam 
heat-radiator ;and another smaller radiator, not indicated in 
the plan, is located between the entrance and the prescrip- 
tion counter, close to the window sill. The two views of 
the southerly and easierly walls show the design of the 
counters and shelves better than can be accomplished by 





pital, supposed to be suffering with enteric fever, which 
was later on diagnosed as of a puerperal character. At 
first quinine was given, bué without effect. Finally anti- 
pyrin was used, 35 grains being given at 3 P.M., which 
caused the temperature to fall from near 103° to 98.4° F. 
at 6 P.M., whena dose of half that quantity was admin- 
istered, the puise having receded from 132 to 108. The 
low temperature persisted for about twenty-seven hours, 
presenting almost a complete collapse, then rose for a 
short time to 100.6°, when death occurred, all efforts at 
stimulation having failed. 

This being the first recorded case of a supposed death 
by antipyrin, it will be well to study the action of the 
drug more carefully. We must, however, say that the 
above-mentivned case is an exceptional one, the condition 
of the patient being such that otherwise harmless doses of 
well-studied and commonly prescribed antipyretics might 
have produced similar depressing effects. ¢ 

Over 200 ounces of antipyrin have so far been used in the 
public hospitals of the City of New York, without any acci- 
dent or untoward symptoms, and with almost uniform 
good effect. 
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Plan of Store. 
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SHOULD PROPRIETARY MEDI- 
CINES BE REQUIRED TO GIVE 
AN ACCOUNT OF CONTENTS ?* 


BY ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, OF ANN ARBOR. 


THE public supply of medicines con- 
cerns tne public heaith. In directing 
the use of medicines, the physician is 
legally responsible for due professional 
skill. In selecting and roy a wed 
medicines, the pharmacist is held ac- 
countable for competence and care. 
Medicines, when wrongly applied, are 
liable to act as poisons or hurtful 
things, and are liable to fail in the de- 
pendence placed upon them in the care 
of health. For all articles of medicine 
furnished to the public, it is desirable 
that some one should be responsible. 
In the sale of medicines to consumers, 
it is in the interest of human life that 
the seller should guard the consumer 
againsi mistake in the application of 
the medicine. 

There is now a very extensive sup- 
ply of medicines to the public under 
conditions as follows: They are issued 
in sealed packages which go unopened 
from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer without inspection of a phar- 
macist or responsibility of any mem- 
ber of community; no record of their 
composition is given upon the packages 
or furnished in any way to the con- 
sumer or to his pharmacist. These 
conditions of secrecy in the supply of 
medicines become a proper subject of 
concern in state sanitation. From 
articles put forth in this manner as 
medicines of unknown composition, 
the individual is at liberty to select 
remedies in the treatment of his own 
infirmities. Now it is the right, and, 
within certain limits, it is the duty of 
the individual to judge for himself in 
the care of his own health, so long as 
he does not infringe upon the rights of 
others. He is to select his own physi- 
cian, from any school of medivine or, 
if he prefers, he may treat his own 
household and choose his own reme- 
dies, without the help of a physician, 
iv. any intent that is not criminal. 
Certain restrictions may be imposed 
by the State, in its discretion, for the 
general benefit of health, with exercise 
of parental authority. In some coun- 
tries the State proceeds to act for the 
public in matters such as the supply of 
medicines, as a parent acts for a child. 
So in France, before a medicinal mix- 
ture may be put upon the market, the 
Academy of Medicine must act upon 
its merits, having subjected it to chem- 
ical analysis and therapeutic trial, but 
in the United States, for the most part, 
the individual is assumed to be an 
adult capable of judging for himself. 
He has the liberty to select his own 
remedies, none of which are forbidden 
by the State, and, therefore, in this 
country more than any other, the in- 
dividual is to be protected in the exer- 
cise of his greater liberty in the selec- 
tion of remedies; protected against 
the mistakes of the careless and against 
the deceptions of the dishonest. Ifthe 
State so far respects the right of pri- 
vate choice that no medicine requires 
a legal sanction for sale, so much the 
more must the State place safeguard 
against fraudulent: imposition upon 
private choice, and provide favorable 
opportunities for its more careful ex- 
ercise. In this protection of the indi- 
vidual it has long been required that a 
‘* poison-label,” with the name of the 
article liable to act as a poison, shall 
be placed upon every package of pow- 
erful medicine that is dispensed with- 
out a physician's ) grape ty and in 
this protection of the individual it is 
fit and right that the so-called proprie- 
tary medicines of the present time 
shall be required by law to bear upon 
each package a statement of its con- 
tents—their names and proportional 
quantities. 





* Read at the annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Medical Society, Port Huron, Mich., June 
10th, 1885. 
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This information is demanded as the 
right of the purchaser and consumer 
of the medicine, and the demand vio- 
lates no right of the proprietor and 
manufacturer of the medicine. Ii is 
impossible to see how the maker of a 
medicine can show cause why its 
composition should be withheld. If 
the maker has any right as an inven- 
tor, he can only secure such right by 
obtaining apatent. A patent for com- 
position of matter requires that an ex- 

licit statement of such composition 

e put on record in the Patent Office, 
and published in the Patent Reports, 
and grants no privilege of secrecy. 
Very few proprietary medicines are 
patented, but it is eminently fitting 
that Congress should require that 

edicines which do hold rights patent 
for composition of matter, should bear 
upon the label of each package on sale 
the same formula of composition for 
which the patent is granted. To this 
effect legislation by Congress should 
be obtained. But other medicines 
must be dealt with, as is held by the 
best authorities, through legislation in 
the several States. 

It may be urged that property al- 
ready invested in the publication of 
certain medicinal mixtures would be 
depreciated, with great loss to the pro- 
prietors, by a law that would give to 
each purchaser an account of contents 
of these mixtures. On this point it 
may be asked whether property in- 
vested in the secrecy of composition of 
a medicine is not invested at the 
ownet’s risk of such secrecy being pro- 
hibited by law. The law has made no 
guarantee of secrecy. If it be thought 
mexpedient however, to disturb busi- 
ness relations among the people by 
a prohibition of secrecy without for- 
warning, then the State may provide 
a law that shall take effect some time 
subsequently to its enactment, or pro- 
vide a modified prohibition of secrecy 
of medicines in use prior to a near 
given date. At all events, the pecuni- 
ary interests of the proprietors of 
secret medicines now in use must not 
be permitted to overweigh the rights 
of the consumers of medicines for all 
time to come. The justice of prohibi- 
tion of secrecy of medicines is clear 
enough and the policy of sueh prohi- 
bition is quitein accord with the spirit 
of our institutions. 

If a statement of composition of 
medicines is to be required, it may be 
asked, in what terms is such state- 
ment to be given, and for what classes 
of medicine is it to be required? A 
statement of composition of any arti- 
cle must contain the names of its con- 
stituents, and names must be words 
defined in dictionaries of sufficient 
authority. The pharmacopoeias of all 
nations and of all schools or profes- 
sional organizations of medicine are 
the special dictionaries of names 
of articles used in medicine. The 
principal dispensatories are_ private 
authorities of good credit in definition 
of names of medicines. Ali these names 
are defined in published and well cir- 
culated books, and defMed by state- 
ments of the composition of matter of 
the articles named, so far as such com- 
position is generally known in the 
sciences giving definition to articles of 
medicine at present. Thename of any 
secret or proprietary medicine, not 
defined in any of the dictionaries just 
mentioned, could not be used in the 
statement of composition to be_re- 
quired. But the name of any phar- 
macopeeial preparation, though a 
single name for a mixture of many 
articles, can be used as a complete 
statement of composition of the prepar- 
ation. Pharmacopeeial English names 
or pharmacopoeial Latin names may 
be employed, and there is no objection 
to the use of such common names as 
are defined in the dictionaries of the 
English language. But the use of trade 
names and newly-coined commercial 
slang names has to be avoided, these 





terms being often invented in the de- 
sign to conceal composition. Further- 
more, a statement of the composition 
of a medicinal mixture, to be sufficient 
for use, must include the proportional 
quantity of each constituent named. 
But the end might be well secured by 
a demand for the quantities of only 
the medicinally potent constituents, in 
case an arbitrarily fixed list of such 
medicinally potent articles be pro- 
vided. No medicines for use in or 
upon the human body should be ex- 
empt from statement of composition 
to be made to the purchaser. Of 
course, a name ofa mixture defined in 
a standard authority isa sufficient an- 
nouncement of composition. The pre- 
scription of a physician, stating com- 
position, need not be put upon the 
package, because it is already placed 
upon record by the pharmacist who 
serves the patient; and when a physi- 
cian dispenses medicine he acts as the 
immediate agent of the patient in re- 
gard to the composition of the medi- 
cine. These, therefore, are no excep- 
tions to the rule that the purchaser of 
every article of medicine is entitled to 
information of its constituents, a rule 
equally applicable to all medicines, 
and now seldom violated except in 
cases of ‘‘ proprietary medicines,” so- 
called. These are the articles which 
are proprietary in the sense that it 
is undertaken to hold property in a 
knowledge of their components, not in 
any special skill of their production. 
The just law of statement of composi- 
tion to be made to the consumer makes 
no bar against the privilege of the 
manufacturer to reap reward for 
special skillor care, or even for inven- 
tion of operative method. To furnish 
with a medicine a statement of what 
it contains is but bare justice to the 
consumer; to publish for a medicine 
an account of the apparatus of its pre- 
paration is to contribute in generosity 
something that may be a pecuniary 
benefit to a rival producer; to attach 
to a medicine the name of its producer 
is only to accept deserved responsi- 
bility and avoid the confusion of 
anonymous productions. 

Granting, now, the justice of the 
gm legislation, and the practica- 
nility of defining its boundaries, be- 
fore we ask how such legislation can 
be secured, let usconsider briefly what 
it promises to be worth to the interests 
of public health. How much would 
an open statement of the components 
of packeted medicines do toward a 
correction of the nostrum evil ? Well, 
it would do something. And to do 
anything in absolute advance is worth 


the while and worth effort. It is not 
possible to do everything. Certainly 
a legal requirement of a_ printed 


record of contents will not-bring about 
an entire reform in the indiscriminate 
medication of the public, under irra- 
tional claims of irresponsible authors. 
Should the desired law be obtained and 
fairly executed, doubtless when nos- 
trums bearing formule of unknown 
drugs would be found to sell as widely 
as heretofore the secret nostrums, 
persons will say the end will not be 
worth the means. Nevertheless, it 
would be worth the doing to check the 
gross deception now covering simple 
and useful remedies in the nostrum 
business, and worth an effurt to edu- 
cate the public to scrutinize the claims 
of specifics. 

Should the rational friends of public 
health unite in this matter, and make 
a faithful effort for non-secrecy in the 
‘patent medicine” business, who will 
be found in opposition ? Not the pub- 
lic atlarge. The people of the United 
States are slow to adopt certain safe- 
guards against incompetence and de- 
ception in the treatment of disease 
and the een tf of remedies, such as 
the safeguards of gos qualifications 
of physicians and pharmacists, these 
being measures that have seemed to 
limit personal liberty, and have been 
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suspected of giving benefit to a class. 
The legislation for open composition 
of wapiiclans is more fortunately 
placed in regard to public confidence; 
it stands as an evident protection to 
rivate liberty of choice, and class 
interests will appear arrayed against 
it. Not from the pharmacists of the 
United States, as a body, will opposi- | 
tion arise; on the contrary, the repre- 
sentative pharmacists will support the 
open composition of medicines, and 
the commercial interests of pharmacy 
are restive under the burden of secret 
packeted goods giving profit only to 
their proprietors. It is only the 
makersand owners of ‘‘ proprietary 
medicines” of secret composition who 
will be found in active opposition. 
This opposition will not be slow or 
faint, and there are unlimited financial 
interests to support it. This is a class 
interest in very deed, liable to prove 
victorious in more than one contest 
over this issue. Victories of this sort, 
however, are apt to prove very un- 
favorable to the perpetuity of the 
monopolies who obtain them. The 
efforts of good physicians and faithful 
sanitarians can hardly do_ better 
service than to bring the question of 
secret composition of medicines to a 
fair and square issue between the 
people on the one side and the patent 
Saailidinn makers on the other side. 





NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 


(Continued from page 89.) 


HYGROSCOPIC POWDERS. 


THERE are several substances which 
are not suitable for powder mixtures 
by reason of their hygroscopic qual- 
ity, e. g., Sesquichloride of Iron, Ace- 
tate of Potassium, Carbonate of Potas- 
sium, Citrate of Potassium, Iodide of 
Sodium, ete. If that part of the pow- 
der mixture which serves as excipient 
is of a kind which is able to absorb a 
good deal of moisture without losing 
its pulverulent form, as, for instance, 
Pulvis Altheezx, Tragacanth, Salep, 
Calcined Magnesia, Carbonate of Mag- 
nesium, Alumina, white bole, and if 
such excipients are present in ample 
amount, the mixture may keep dry 
for several days if inclosed in glass 
vessels or in paraffin paper. 


Gm. er. 

B Potassii Acetatis, 
ee | ee aa 5.0 | 75 
Magnesii Carbonatis ....15.0 | 240 
Sanchar Albi. « . s«00s.0-« 10.0! 150 


M. f. pulvis. D.S. Take in teaspoonful 


doses. 


In a wide-mouth glass vessel, the 
opening of which will admit a_tea- 
spoon, but which must be kept closed 





order the mixture may and can be ef" 
fected. Such substances must never 
be rubbed together with easily deoxi- 
dized materials. 

Readily deoxidized drugs are: picric 
acid, potassium chlorate, potassium 
iodate, potassium bichromate (red 
chromate of potassium), potassium 
permanganate, also potassium nitrate, 
potassium picrate, silver nitrate, oxide 
of silver, chlorinated lime. Such sub- 
stances should first be powdered sepa- 
rately by friction in the mortar. They 
are then mixed with the constituent 
which is not oxidizable, and lastly, 
without friction, and by stirring with 
a wooden rod or by gentle agitation in 
a glass vessel, with the powder which 
is oxidizable or bas an affinity for 
oxygen. 

Readily oxidizable substances are: 
carbon, organic powders, iodine, sul- 
phur, sulphur combinations, reduced 
iron, powdered iron, iodide of iron, 
hypophosphites, also camphor, many 
ethereal oils, ammoniacal salts. 


Gm. gr. 

BR Potassii chloratis ........ 2.0| 30 

Lactis Sulphuris ..... ...3.0| 45 
Antimonii Sulphurati, 

Zinci Valerianatis.....440.5| 8 

IW EREL, can cae cnebicne 5.0! 75 


M. f. pulv. Divide in partes 20 eequales, 


Here the chlorate of potassium must 
bé separately rubbed to a fine powder, 





A Waste of Pepsin. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the 
Répertoire de Pharmacie 
makes a curious calculation 
as to the results that would 
follow from the strict carry- 
ing out of the injunctions in 
the Codex relative to the 
testing of pepsin. It is esti- 
seat that every pharma- 
cien will receive a supply 
of each kind, amylaceous and ex- 
tractive, at least twice a year. This 
would involve four examinations, each | 
requiring on the average, according to | 
correspondent, three experiments; and | 
as there are are eight thousands 
pharmaciens in France, this would 
amount to 96,000 experiments. The 
Codex stipulates that the test shall be 
made with 10 grammes of washed and 
freshly-dried pig's fibrin, and the cor- 
respondent estimates that the yield of | 
this material from the blood of a fair- 
sized pig does not exceed 190 grammes. 
To obtain, therefore, the quantity of 
fibrin estimated to be required annu- 
ally for the testing of these twokinds 
of pepsin inFrance, 960 kilogrammes— 
it would be necessary to slaughter 9,600 
pigs, and the writer speculates as to 
what would become of the porcine race, 
were the estimation extended to pep- 
sin wine and other allied preparations. 
—Pharm. Journ. 


Quinine Pills. 


AT a recent meeting of the New 
York German Apothecaries’ Society, 
a discussion arose on the subject of 
the most suitable excipient for qui- 
nine pills. It was contended by sev- 
eral members that an addition of 
tartaric acid was undesirable, as it ren- 
dered the mass difficult to roll. The 
following formula was then declared 
to be the best: 

Sulphate of Quinine.... 1 oz. 
Tragacanth, powd...... 150 grs. 
80 





-—After Deutsch-Amer. Apoth.-Zeit. 


with a cork, the mixture may remain 
dry for one or two weeks. 

If the absorbent excipient powder is 
present in small amount or is entirely 
absent, the physician should be in- 
formed of the hygroscopic quality 
of the — mixture, or if this be 
impossible, the powder, unless it is di- 
vided, should be dispensed in an ap- 
propriate glass-vessel, with the notice 
that the powder will not lose its effi- 
cacy if it should become damp. 

{[Mr. Whitla, in the Chem. 
Drugg. Diary, remarks: 
physician orders salts, like potassium 
lodide, or roots, like gentian, with di- 





a, Small powder spoon; b, its form in longitudinal section. 


Form of the small powder receptacle (of horn). 


also the following four in- 
gredients must be mixed 
separately, then the chlorate 
of potassium is to be stirred 
in and mingled with this 
mixture by means of a 
feather. Pressure with the 
pestle would produce a dan- 
gerous detonation. 
Gm. 

} Potassi Permanganatis, 

Calcii Carbonatis, 

PRIA 0: into. 0 xsi aa 100.0 

M. f. pulv. D.S8. For dressing wounds. 
—Dr. Demarquay. 


The permanganate of potassium is 
rybbed to powder separately, then 
mixed with the carbonate of calcium 
by trituration in the mortar. The 
starch, previously crushed, is placed 
in a iale-annellh vessel where it is 
united with the mixture of permanga- 
nate of potassium and carbonate of 


| calcium by agitation. 


and | 
When the | 


rections for their solution or infusion | 
by the — himself, the dispenser | 


should 
pestle before sending them out. 


estroy their identity by the | 
Qui- | 


nine, for the same reason, if ordered | 
in a mixture without a solvent, should | 


be carefully triturated until the crys- 
tals are broken up. In general, we 
agree with Mr. Whitla, though we do 
not think the rule could or should be 
always carried out. | . 


DETONATING OR EXPLOSIVE POWDER 
MIXTURES. 


If substances which are rich in oxy- 
= or are easily deoxidized are to 
orm ingredients of a powder mixture, 
we must considerin what manner and 





7 The basis of this series of papers is the latest 
edition of Hager’s ‘‘ Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Receptur.”” The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in { ]. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Hager. 








Gm. gr. 

B Potassii Chloratis.......,10.0 | 150 
Potassii Salicylatis...... 5.0} 75 
Cinchone pulv.... .....380.0 | 460 
Carbonis ligni........... 50.0 | 770 


M; f. -paulv. 2. 
wounds. 


. This is a very dangerous mixture. 
The last three ingredients are to be 
properly mixed, spread on a sheet of 
paper, and the chlorate of potassium, 
after having been separately rubbed to 
powder, stirred and mixed by means 
of a feather. 

When delivering this mixture, hu- 
manity requires that attention be 
called to the fact that the mixture 
must be guarded against sparks or 
exposure to a naked flame, or pres- 
sure, as well as that the mixture 
should not be kept in a nagar liable to 
become hot, e. g., near the stove or on 
the mantle. If dispensed in a box, 
even friction by the lid might cause 
an explosion. HENCE CAUTION SHOULD 
ALWAYS BE ENJOINED. 

[It is not sufficient, in our opinion, 
that the pharmacist merely caution 
the patient in such a case. If he can 
communicate with the physician, to 


8. For sprinkling 
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draw his attention to the risk in hav- | the keel of a ship, and which are 


ing such a compound handled by inex- 
perienced persons, he should under 
all circumstances do so, without, of 
course, criticising the prescription in 
the hearing of the customer or patient. 
If the latter is an intelligent person, 
he will readily understand that cau- 
tion is necessary, and will scarcely 
fail to follow the directions. Some- 
times, however, as, for instance when 
such a compound is to be delivered to 
a person going out of town, it may be 
advisable to dispense the mixture in 
two separate portions, properly la- 
belled, one poriion containing the dan- 
ger-producing substance, and the other 
the remaining ingredients, both with 
directions how much of one should be 
mixed with the other, and how. And 
further, we think it incumbent upon 
every pharmacist to whom such pre- 
scriptions are brought to try and dis- 
courage the prescriber from ordering 
such compounds under any circum- 
stances. 

It would be well if there were a 
common understanding among phy- 
sicians and pharmacists, that all pow- 
ders intended for external use, or for 
the preparation of injections, lotions, 
embrocations, etc., should be dispensed 
in colored paper. A very good paper 
for this purpose is the highly-glazed, 
fine, hard-ware paper, w ich has a 
drab tint. | 


DISPENSING AND DIVIDING POWDERS. 
A powder is dispensed either in its 











a, b, Paper capsule for powder; c, the same closed. 


entire quantity, the patient taking it 
by the point of a knife, teaspoon, etc. ; 
or else it is dispensed divided into 
several doses. The division of a pow- 
der is indicated by the physician on 
the prescription in the following 
words: M. Divide (Dividatur) in 
partes equales ..., for instance x. 
(Div. in p. eq.), or else a multiple 
dosing is Setanuced by: M. D. (Den- 
tur, Dispensa, Dispensentur) tales 
doses Nr. ... (D. t. dos. Nr. ...). The 
dispenser must pay proper attention 
to the difference between these termi- 
nal formulas of a powder prescription. 
If it says: Dentur or Dispensentur 
tales doses x., take of the prescribed 
drugs as many times (here, ten times) 
the weight as there are to be doses, 
and after being mixed, the powder is 
divided into the number of equal parts 
called for (in this case ten). Ifit says: 
Dividatur in partes cequales x., the 
powder is mixed in the prescribed 
quantity and divided into the number 
of doses directed (in this case ten). 
The doses of the powders in the fol- 
lowing two prescriptions are alike: 


gr. 
8 


Gm. 

BR Hydrargyri chloridi mitis 0.05 
Sacchari albi...........- 0.5 

M. Dispensa tales doses quinque. 

G 

BR Hydrargyri chloridi mitis.0. 

Sacchari albi............ 2. 

M. Divide in partes zequales quinque. 





m. gr. 
25| 4 
5 | 40 


The doses are accurately weighed 
and emptied into so-called powder re- 
ceptacles of horn bent in the form of 








placed in a row on a piece of clean 
wrapping or smooth writing paper. 
If some powder remains after division, 
this surplus is added to the doses in 
quantities estimated by the eye; but 
if there is a shortage, that is to say, 
if the last dose lacks the full weight, 
an equal quantity must be taken from 
each of the other doses to bring the 
last very nearly to the full weight. 
This mode of division it not to be com- 
mended, especially in the hands of the 
inexperienced. It can be avoided in 
most cases if the loss in the quantity 
of powder during mixture and divi- 
sion be estimated at 0.03 Gm. (3 centi- 
grammes) for each dose, and this loss 
be taken into account in dividing the 
whole amount of the powder. 

To make the division by the eye, 
that is, without scales and weight, is 
never permissible in accurate dispens- 
ing. [It may, however, be justified in 
the case of powders which are entirely 
innocuous in their nature, and which 
are intended for external or other 
coarser use, particularly when many 
are to be put upin a short time. Even 
here it will generally be possible to 
adopt some safeguard against gross er- 
rors. For instance, a pill-box or other 
convenient receptacle may be selected, 
which, when evenly filled with the 
powder, without pressure, may just 






Sevcik’s wafer capsuling apparatus; SM, top 
piece; U, base. 


hold the — quantity. In the 
case of powders intended for internal 
use, or containing any important or 
active constituent, however, each one 
should be weighed by itself. | 

A great convenience in the weighing 
of powders into smaller doses is a 
small powder spoon of proper shape. 
It is very shallow, at its anterior point 
slightly rounded, and as sharp as pos- 
sible; its bowl must also form a large 
obtuse angle with the handle. These 
powder spoons are of horn or bone. 
[Many of the utensiles used in Ger- 
many or other continental countries, 
and mentioned in these articles, are 
not at all or but rarely used in this 
country or in England, except by 
pharmacists educated abroad. And 
even these do not confine themselves 
to the manners and customs incul- 
cated upon them during their ap- 
prenticeship, but often adopt more 
modern, though equally correct me- 
thods. ] 
_ From the powder receptacle the dose 
is poured into the powder capsule and 
inclosed therein. 

The capsules are made from a white, 
clean, smooth (calendered), or paraf- 
fined paper, which latter is still termed 
charta cerata. Only for the bicar- 
bonate of sodium of effervescent pow- 
der, capsules of blue or pink paper are 
used. Capsules are kept’ in stock of 
different sizes, intended to contain 
0.5, 1. and 2 Gm. of powder. [Most 
of this refers to continental usage 
only.] 








The packages from capsules of the 
same size shouid always have the 
same dimensions. In order to effect 
this, the folding in of the powders is 
done as follows: The capsule is grasped 
with the left hand, by pressure with 
the thumb and index finger of the 
right hand one-third (a) of the capsule 
is followed over (comp. the figure), the 
powder is poured into the part b, and 
the latter bent in such a way that the 
slit c, which is to receive the part a, 
exactly haives the surface of the 
closed capsule. 

Biowing into paper capsules so as to 
open them for the reception of the 
powder is a habit as insufferable as it 
is repulsive, which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It could be 
calied a necessary evil, were there no 
other method which would answer the 
same purpose. With a small knife or 
a sharp extract spatula held in the 
right hand, the fold of the capsule is 
easily opened. While the powder is 
being poured in, there is nothing to 
prevent the fourth and fifth fingers 
from holding the spatula pressed 
against the palm of the hand so as to 
have it ready for opening the next 
capsule. This implement may be used 
at the same time for gently tapping 
the horn receptacle in order to detach 
the generally adhering remnants of 
tne powder. Moreover, the dispenser 
will find enough leisure moments in 
which he can open a number of paper 
capsules so as to have them ready for 
use. 





Ob, a wafer seen from above ; itis dished like a 
soup plate. G, vertical section of a closed wafer 
filled with powder. 

After the powders are capsuled or 
folded in, they are spread on the piece 
of paper on which the horn receptacles 
were placed, covered with another 
piece of thick paper, and smoothed 
with a paper knife. In some cases, 
this procedure will be necessary with 
each single capsule, but the force with 
which the paper knife is used should 
not be so great as to compress the con- 
tents of the capsule into a firm layer. 

Divided powders containing volatile 
substances, such as carbonate of am- 
monium, camphor, ethereal oils, and 
such as are hygroscopic, e. g., powders 
of sugars and dry narcotic extracts, 
are dispensed in capsules or boxes of 
paraffined paper. 

Small powders of very bad taste are 
also at times dispensed in covered 
gelatin capsules, instead of papers. 
These gelatin capsules are packed in 
sliding boxes with an interposed 
layer of cotton or tissue paper. 


POWDERS IN WAFERS. 


Powders of bad taste and odor, or 
such as cause as deep stain, are in- 
closed in wafers and taken in this 
condition. There are various machines 
for the closing of wafers; Sevcik’s 
apparatus is one of the simplest, 
handiest, and cheapest of these. It 
consists of only two parts: 1, The top 
(SM), or a double cylinder (of tin plate 
or silver), 3 Cm. (1;’5 inch.) long, 1.7 
Cm. (44 inch) internal diameter, in- 
closing a movable wick (D) for moisten- 
ing, and a closed end (Z) opposite the 
wick, with which the firm closure of 
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the two wafers is completed; 2. A 
handsomely polished wooden base (U) 
having a depression (O) for holding the 
wafers. Top and base are strongly 
made and can be grasped firmly and 
handled rapidly.* 

In order to fill the wafers, the pow- 
ders are divided as above, placed on 
receptacles or pieces of cardboard, 
and then manipulated as follows: 

1. The wafer (Ob) is placed upon the 
depression of the base; the wick of the 
top pieces is pushed out, moistened 
with water, freed from excess of mois- 
ture by being pressed several times 
against a clean towel, and the wick 
thus prepared suffices for at least 
twelve powders without any repetition 
of the procedure. The wick is now re- 
tracted and the tubular top SM set up- 
on the wafer. 

2. The apparatus, thus combined, is 
grasped at the top with the thumb and 
index finger, with the right hand the 
powder is poured upon the wafer 
through the tube of the top piece, the 
base is tapped lightly a few times, 
when the powder will spread evenly 
over the wafer. 

3. The wick of the top piece is then 
protruded as far as the wafer, again 
retracted, and the top removed. 

4. A second wafer is placed exactly 
upon the first, the top is set upon it 
with the solid end #, and pressed down 
by placing both thumbs upon the wick 
end of the top piece, thus closing the 
wafer. 

NB. Special care must be had that 
the wick is merely damp and not wet, 
otherwise the margin of the wafer will 
be surcharged with moisture, and after 
drying will assume a horny, uninvit- 
ing appearance. 

; ith some practice, powders can be 
inclosed in wafers by means of this ap- 








paratus as rapidly as they can be put 
up in papers. 

Limousin’s wafer capsuling appara- 
tus consists (1) of a press A with mov- 
able matrices H which permit of the 
employment of three sizes of wafers; 
(2) of three strips of wood with concave 
disks (B), whose size and form corre- 
spond to those of the various wafers; 
(3) of three dampeners (C) composed of 
metal rings with interposed cotton tis- 
sue for moistening the margin of the 
wafers; (4) of a porcelain box contain- 
ing a disk of felt moistened with water. 

The powders are inclosed in wafers 
in the following way: The wafers are 
laid on the wooden disks (B) of corre- 
sponding size, the powders are put on 
each of the wafers so as to cover only 
the centre of the wafer. If necessary 
the powder is slightly compressed. 
The margin of the wafer which is to 
serve as the cover for that holding the 
powder is moistened with the dampener 
(C), previously wetted by being pressed 
upon the felt disk in the porcelain box. 
The moistening is done by turning the 
dampener onits axis. Now the wafer, 
whose margin has been dampened, is 
laid upon that covered with powder, 
both resting on the corresponding ma- 
trix are put under the press and united 
by appropriate lever pressure. 
* -Wafers are manufactured in wafer 
bakeries from the finest wheat floor 
mixed with more or less wheat starch. 
The mould consists of two iron or brass 
plates compressed by clamps. Medici- 
nal wafers have the size of a silver 
quarter and are dished like a plate. 

he flat wafer sheets, thin white wafer 
plates, are frequently used by the public 





* The price is very moderate. The smaller ap- 
aratus costs 70 Austrian Kr, (about 36 cents) ; the 
arger, 80 Austrian Kr. (about 40 cents). The ap- 

—. is for sale by Mr. Sevcik, pharmacist, 
einseite, Prague. 








for the purpose of inclosing a dose of 
bad-tasting powders or eleciuaries. 
Seal wafers cannot be employed, as 
they are not rarely dyed with poison- 
ous pigments. 

Mr. Digne (Marseilles) has also 
constructed a rapid wafer capsuling 
apparatus, as well as a dose com- 
pressor, for the speedy dispensing 
of effervescing pendent, the filling of 
wafers with powders, etc. 

Powder compressors for changing 
powders into pastilles without any’in- 
termediate substance will be mentioned 
under the head of ‘‘ Pastilles.” 

(To be continued.) 


COMPARATIVE QUALITY OF 
BELLADONNA LEAVES.* 


Vv. COBLENTZ, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


THE preparation and preservation 
of the narcotic leaves of the Sola- 
naceous plants, not only in view to 
their elegance and also to retain them 
in a presentable shape while yet 
their alkaloidal value may remain un- 
impaired, has ever been a troublesome 
feature to our profession. Of late years 
this has been, in a great measure, 
overcome through the introduction of 
the practice of pressing leaves and at 
same time throwing the cultivation, 
drying, and preparation of these for 
the market entirely into the hands of 
specialists. _ Increased consumption 
has demanded a like supply, hence 
careless cultivation, collection, and 
drying has ensued in many places, and 
thus throwing upon the market a leaf 
of inferior qualities. The large portion 





Limousin’s wafer capsuling apparatus. 


of our supplies is drawn from Ger- 


many, which represent a great varia- | 


tion in their comparative quality; this 
leaf is generally supplied in the dried 
loose condition, with a considerable 
lesser amount of stems and sticks than 
some of our own pressed leaves, which 
ofttimes consist mainly of these, with 
but a small proportion of the leaf. 
The English leaves we receive (some 
of which are packed in glass jars) 
present the appearance of an elegant 
and well selected leaf, upon which 
considerable care has been bestowed. 
A number of our American pressed 
leaves are supplied to us without bear- 
ing the label of any one to guarantee 
their origin or quality, while the con- 
dition of the interior of some of these 
present such an appearance as would 
indicate to the ordinary observer that 
carelessness was the main feature in 
their selection and preparation; while, 
on the contrary, we find great care 
exhibited in the appearance of others, 
showing that quality was considered 
by them as of first importance. Let 
us for a moment glance at a few points 
to be regarded in their proper cultiva- 
tion. The Atropa Belladonna is found 
growing wild in clearings of woods of 
Central and Southern Europe. In 
England it is cultivated largely in the 
ps soil at Hitchin. In the wild 
state its range extends eastward to N. 
Asia Minor. The first year’s growth 
(containing about one-half the quan- 
tity of atropine present in older 


* Read at the meeting of the Ohio State Pharm. 
Association. 














plants) plant is small, unworthy of 
collection, and containing but little 
alkaloid; from the second to the fourth 
year the quality is wry s uniform. 
Then the leaves should be gathered 
when fully developed and before oa 
have commenced to wither and fall, 
at the time of the commencement of 
flowering. The plants before flower- 
ing are not rich in active principle, 
but at period of flowering the full de- 
velopment is reached and maintained. 
A chalky soil favors the increased for- 
mation of atropine, which may, in a 
measure, account for the superiority 
of the English leaf. The first crop is 
usually collected during June, and 
second in September. The English, 
immediately after collection, place 
them ina lows drying closet contain- 
inga large number of sliding trays, the 
heat being furnished by pipes, through 
which steam passes, and a draught of 
cold air entering at base and the heated 
air escaping out of the top. In this 
manner they are speedily dried with- 
out access of light. The wild bella- 
donna contains a larger quantity of 
alkaloid than the cultivated kind, 
though the difference is so slight as 
not to be of any material difference in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations, yet the cultivated vari- 
ety should be employed for the sake 
of uniformity. Gerrard finds the leaf 
to be the part of the plant richest in 
alkaloid, the root, fruit, and stem next 
in order. An examination of parts of 
wiid and cultivated plants, by Ger- 
rard, showed 100 parts each gave as 
follows: 


WILD. CULTIVATED. 
BGDGssss.senees COO .B50 
eS ee ae -110 .070 
PS Geena .580 .400 
PEE do uweds Soe .200 





The leaves, without exception, have 
been found to yield the largest percen- 
tage of alkaloid, hence we might be led 
to conclude that pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of the leaf would be prefer- 
able to those from the root. This sug- 
gestion was not regarded by Redwood 
with any favor whatever, since the 
leAves are much more liable to under- 
go deterioration, hence a source of 
variability. As regards this possible 
variability, Gilie has stated thus, 
‘* Well dried at first, the leaves gradu- 
ally reabsorbed humidity every time 
the bottle was opened as long as the 
hygrometric state of the external air 
exceeded that of the bottle. Under 
the influence of this moisture a reac- 
tion soon commenced, a mixed odor of 
mould and ammonia occupied the in- 
terior of the bottle, and then moist red- 
dened litmus paper suspended in the 
air of the bottle is quickly changed 
to blue, and a rod moistened with 
HCl, held to the mouth of the bottle, 
gives off abundant white vapors of 
AmCl. This production of ammonia 
depending on nitrogenous principles 
in the leaves, of which atropine is 
one, this alkaloid should disappear in 
part or altogether, as itis known to 
change easily into ammonia and an- 
other odorous base, very soluble in 
water. For the rest, when belladonna 
leaves putrefy like other organic mat- 
ter—and the instance above is a com- 
mencement of putrefaction—it is prob- 
able that the alterations which then 
occur do not respect the salts of atro- 
pia, and even if they did the changes 
which have supervened must injure 
the medicinal, quality of the drug.” 
Be that as it may, the comparative 
cleanliness and freedom from an over- 


| abundance of coloring matter peculiar 
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to the leaf, and with the general satis- 
faction it has given among the medi- 
cal profession, has permitted the root 
to supersede the leaf in most of the 
concentrated pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions of the drug. Again appearance 
of the leaves cannot always be a cri- 
terion to be guided by. Some apothe- 
caries take particular pride in the 
large size and elegant appearance of 
their narcotic leaves and pay a much 
higher price for them than for a small 
and shriveled leaf collected from wild 
plants in bloom, thus frequently sacri- 
ficing efficacy for sake of elegance. 
Considering the variability of the ap- 
pearance and quality of our supply of 
the leaves, an examination of their 
alkaloidal value was then considered 
necessary in order to determine to an 
exact certainty their true value. The 
quantitative estimation of the alka- 
loids (atropine, etc.), in Bell. leaves is 
attended with considerable difficulties 
on account of the presence of a large 
amount of extractive matters, includ- 
ing chlorophyll, which interfere much 
and hinder the various operations 
with their presence, rendering the al- 
kaloids difficult of extraction in pure 
enough form for weighing, this being 
one of the most important points in 
our estimation of this kind. I first at- 
tempted exhaustion with 86° aicohol, 
followed by addition of water to alco- 
holic extract, drove off the alcohol by 
gentle heat, filtered, washed with ether 
and precipitated the alkaloid by potas- 
sio-mercuric iodide. This did not an- 
swer, since the alcoholic solution was 
so loaded with chlorophyll and extrac- 
tive matter as to impede filtration and 
thorough washing. After several 
trials, the process finally adopted was 
as follows: 

One hundred grammes of dry and 
coarsely powdered leaves are exhaust- 
ed by hot water, acidulated with 1.0 
Gus. of tartaric acid to each 100 Gm. 
of leaves, the decoction is allowed to 
settle and the supernatant liquid is 
poured off on to a filter and upon the 
residue in the flask another portion of 
distilled water is poured and boiled, 
and the entire contents are gradually 
poured out upon the filter, and when 
drained, washed. The mixed decoc- 
tions are carefully evaporated to a 
soft extract, which is then treated 
with abs. alcohol, heated to about 50° 
C. to dissolve out the tartrate of atro- 
pia. The extract is thus treated 
three or four times until entirely ex- 
hausted, about 5 grammes of alcohol 
being required to every gramme of the 
extract. The tincture is diluted with 
a little water, and the alcohol driven 
off, leaving an extract of syrupy con- 
sistence containing the aikaloid as tar- 
trate, which is then washed in a sep- 
arator with one or two portions of 
ether to remove a little resin, and 
chlorophyll. Then by rendering the 
aqueous solution alkaline with ammo- 
nia, and agitating with several por- 
tions of chloroform, the atropine, 
etc., are obtained after evaporation 
of the mixed solution in an aimost 
impure state. The residue was en- 
tirely soluble in dilute acids, and 
when its solution in chloroform was 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
the alkaloid was left as a mass of 
minute white crystals. To ascertain 
the amount of pure alkaloid contained 
in the residue, I resorted to the recom- 
mendations of Messrs. Dunstan and 
Rawson’s method of estimation, that 
of precipitation from its solution in 
water slightly acidulated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid by the alkaloidal 
reagent: solution of iodine in potas- 
sium iodide in excess, this com- 
pletely precipitating every trace of 
atropine and hyoscyamine from the 
solutions as dark-green periodides. 
The ppt. is filtered off, slightly washed 
with a solution of iodide, and de- 
composed on the filter with a solu- 
tion of sodium thiosulphate, when it 
dissolves entirely, forming a colorless 





solution, from which the alkaloid is 
removed by several thorough agita- 
tions with chloroform, which are sep- 
arated and mixed, and agitated with 
a small quantity of water (rendered 
faintly alkaline with ammonia), to re- 
move adherent aqueous liquid. The 
chloroform is then evaporated over a 
water-bath until the weight of the atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine is constant. In 
this process we avoid the extraction of 
an excessive amount of color and non- 
alkaloidal constituents; the tartaric 
acid as employed would not prodnce 
any decomposition of the alkaloid; the 
heating of the alkaloid with alkalies 
is also avoided. Leaves from some 
cultivated plants were obtained that 
had been gathered just before flower- 
ing, near the first of June, and also a 
sample of some that had been gathered 
during the latter part of August, when 
the berries began to ripen. A—100 
Gm. of dry leaves collected in May 
yielded .0413 Gm. residue; B—100 Gm. 
of dry leaves collected in May yielded 
.0409 Gm. residue; a—100 Gm. of dry 
leaves collected in August yielded 
0.0453 Gm. of alkaloidai residue; b— 
100 Gm. of dry leaves collected in 
August yielded 0.0359 Gm. alkaloidal 
residue. The amount of pure alkaloid 
obtained from them severally are in 
their order—0.0401, 0.0395, 0.0450, 
0.0451. 

The sampies of leaves examined were 
such as are usually supplied to the 
trade, including those in pressed pack- 
ages with the loose German and Allen’s 
English. The samples of this last leaf 
average a larger per cent than any of 
the others. Severai of the American 
pressed were musty, and consisted of 
a large per cent of stems, and yielded 
a very low amount of alkaloid, while 
some others of American pressed 
yielded a per cent of alkaloid that com- 
pared favorably in amount to the 
best. 'The German leaves varied con- 
siderably in their alkaloidal yield, 
probably depending on careless han- 
dling and storing as well as collection 
at wrong season. The results are 


summed up in the following table, 


giving the quantity of alkaloid (atro- 

pine and hyoscyamine) in 100 parts or 

grammes ofthe dry leaf as the alkaloi- 

dal residue, the pure alkaloid is also 

—_ as found in estimation as perio- 
ides. 


No. Alkal’d’l Residue Pure Al’k’d. 
aa . 0179 0171 
Ne ase Sees -0095 .0090 
Biiisie es ceca 0205 .0182 
Bila Sorde baits 0439 0483 
ae .0405 .0898 
Bh. s Packie .0050 .0020 
Ws. seiemeeares .0117 .0109 
By xem. ave Re .0092 .0090 

GERMAN LEAVES. 
1 eee re 0221 .0212 
Wa Baaics slew 0482 .0420 
SNS ood syelaes .0185 .0180. 
Bi dawiuscee .0127 .0109 
ENGLISH LEAVES. 
Din aard Siam 0426 .0422 
oxen feate -0417 .0411 


Thus on comparison we can see the 
variability of the quality of our supply 
of the leaves; there are several sam- 
ples among these obtained in package 
form that yield a rather large propor- 
tion of alkaloid and leave nothing 
desirable in their quality, while again 
we observe a number of others that 
are quite fair, while 3 are quite worth- 
less. It may be said concerning these 
latter ones that their packs did not 
bear the name of any firm as to indi- 
cate their origin. The German leaves 
were found to be quite variable, while 
the English leaves that were at hand 
were excellent. 


Old but Good.—The remark of the 
man who, on visiting Asbury Park 
last month, said that in the middle of 
the day it was so quiet you could hear 
a gum-drop. 





OINTMENT OF NITRATE OF 
MERCURY. * 


BY H. CCOOK, P.H.G. 


THE present officinal process for the 
preparation of this valuable ointment 
is a satisfactory one, and it is not our 
intention to offer a new formula for it; 
but simply to relate some of our ex- 
perience in the nie gp of this 
agent, knowing that we are treading 
well-trodden ground. 

The leading points to be considered 
are, —, First, the method of 
employing heat in preparing this oint- 
ment, and secondly, the practicability 
of using petrolatum, the popular oint- 
ment base, with nitrate of mercury. 

It is well-known that the successful 
preparation of citrine ointment de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of heat 
employed; the proper strength of the 
acid, and a suitable oleaginous base 
containing a large per cent of olein. 

With the above-mentioned facts in 
mind, a number of experiments were 
made, following the officinal direc- 
tions as to the quantities of ingre- 
dients, but differing in the mani- 
pulations as to the employment of 

eat. 

Seventy-six (76) parts of lard oil 
were placed in a capsule, and seven 
parts of nitric acid having a specific 
gravity of 1.42 were added without 
stirring, and the two heated to about 
50° Centigrade for about fifteen min- 
utes, then graduaily elevating the 
temperature to 70° Centigrade, and 
maintaining this temperature until 
the slight effervescence ceased, and 
the mixture had acquired a_ rich 
orange color, indicating that the 
nitrous compounds had acted upon 
the olein in the oil, and the reaction 
had resulted in the production of 
elaidin, which is one of the valuable 
constituents of the ointment. When 
this mixture had become almost cold, 
the solution of nitrate of mercury 
was added, and then stirred with a 
wooden spatula till a homogeneous 
ointment, having a bright butter color 
was formed. 

Lard oil contains much olein, which 
is, theoretically, a glyceride; that is 
a compound ether, or salt. of the tria- 
tomic alcohol, glycerin, Cs:sH; OH)s, 
and the mono-basic oleic acid. 
Now this large per cent of olein (the 
liquid principle of the oil) when 
treated with the nitrous fumes is con- 
verted into a yellow butyraceous mass 
which must be rich in elaidin, by 
virture of the large per cent of olein 
acted upon. The further reaction be- 
tween the HNOs and the fatty matter 
is a complicated one, and possibly the 
oxidation of the oil at the expense of 
nitric acid by theliberation of nitrogen 
dioxide and nitrogen tetroxide is too 
violent and hurried when the oil is 
first heated to 70° Centigrade, as offici- 
nally directed, and the resultant com- 

ounds less permanent than those 
ormed at alower temperature. An 
ointment made as above stated, was 
found to retain its bright color longer 
than one made by heating the oil first 
to 70° Centigrade after the officinal 
directions. 

Secondly, the adaptability of petro- 
latum to nitrate of mercury. 

Petrolatum, a new officinal, is be- 
coming quite popular with pharma- 
cists as an ointment base and justly 
so, for it is admirably suited for the 
purpose where the ointment is simply 
a mixture, but where chemical action 
is concerned, as in the case of nitrate 
of mercury solution, its practicability 
is very doubtful. 

Now petrolatum, as is well known, 
is the purified residue left after the 
more volatile portions of crude petro- 
leum have been distilled off, jot then 
it is purified by heating and _ percolat- 
ing through animal charcoal. Petro- 





* Read at the meeting of the Ohio State Pharm. 
Association. 
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latum is composed of a mixture of 
soft hydrocarbons and impure paraf- 
fins, and undoubtedly some of the 
olefines. The latter might alter in 
composition and give rise to rancidity, 
but the paraffins are not capable of 
direct oxidation, and therefore render 
ointments made with petrolatum per- 
manent when exposed to the ordinary 
atmospheric influences. 

It has been shown that when hot 
nitric acid is brought into contact with 
a mixture of hydrocarbons, and mem- 
bers of the paraffin series, asit is with 
petrolatum, that octane, a higher 
member of the paraffin series is at- 
tacked, and other compounds are 
formed whose therapeutic value is, 
as yet, very doubtful. 

With a view of determining the 
comparative value of petrolatum and 
lard oil in citrine ointment, a num- 
ber of experiments were made in 
which petrolatum was used as the 
oleaginous base. The officinal direc- 
tions were strictly followed, resulting 
in an ointment which, when freshly 
made, was a light-brown color, and 
being of a spongy and granular con- 
sistence. Several samples were pre- 

ared with petrolatum, all of which 
came very dark brown in color after 
standing several weeks. 

Judging from the change of color, 
gradually deepening to a dark brown, 
and also from the peculiar consistence 
of the ointment made with petrolatum, 
it is probable that there are changes 
going on between the acid nitrate of 
mercury and the paraffins that can- 
not be productive of good from a thera- 
peutic view, and certainly not from a 
pharmaceutic one. 

Samples of nitrate of mercury oint- 
ment made with petrolatum were 
given a trial by one of our medical 
brothers, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the therapeutic value, and, after 
a fair trial, it was found to be, in his 
opinion, decidedly inferior in value to 
the officinal preparation. 

Hence it is our opinion that petrola- 
tum is altogether unsuited for use in 
the manufacture of citrine ointment, 
and the practice indulged in by some 
pharmacists, of using petrolatum in 
this ointment, is one that should be 
abandoned, as it is believed to be un- 
scientific and impracticable. 

Co.umsus, O., May 16th, 1835. 


Quinine Alkaloids. 


AN extraordinary piece of informa- 
tion is furnished by the text of an Eng- 
lish patent* issued to P. Giacoso. 
While we have no faith in its allega- 
tions, we nevertheless quote them (after 
the Chem. and Drugq.) 

The inventor has ‘‘ discovered ” that 
the alkaloids of Peruvian bark occur 
in plants of the genus Artemisia, from 
which they can be extracted either in 
the ordinary manner or according to 
the following method: The fresh or 
dried flowers and seeds, together with 
the whole plants (the best in Artemisia 
Abrotanum Linné), must be chopped 
fine and digested in diluted acid (sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric acid, etc.). The ex- 
tracts obtained by the diluted acid are 





neutralized and precipitated by a base. | 


From the filter 
the alkaloids are obtained by beat 
with chist-oil, coal-oil, or petroleum 
having a!ow boiling-point, or by means 
, of alcohol. In the latter case, the al- 


moist basic mixture | 


cohol must be distilled off, the residue | 


must be treated with dilute acid, and 
- the alkaloid precipitated by means of 
carbonate of soda or another base. 
From the solution in the hydrocar- 
bons the alkaloids can be transformed 
into salts by means of acids, and 
ht ee afterwards by means of 
carbonate of soda or another base.— 
Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry. 





* P, Giacoso. Eng. Pat., 1472, January 15th, 1884. 





EXAMINATIONS OF COMMER- 
CIAL DRUGS.* 


BY S. W. M‘KEOWN, OF YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO. 


BLACK SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY. 


More than ten years ago I remem- 
ber reading in a medical journal 
that the black antimony of the stores 
was, in most instances, nothing but a 
mixture of chalk, sand, and soot. Lat 
once examined a sample, and found 
that it effervesced briskly with acids 
after the manner of chalk, and that it 
contained also a black substance re- 
sembling soot or charcoal, most of 
which floated on the surface of the 
liquid. During the past year, how- 
ever, I have examined a number of 
samples more carefully. The article 
which is sold to the trade at the re- 
markably low price of from four to six 
cents per pound is simply a mixture 
of marble dust and anthracite coal, in 
a proportion of from 18 to 33 per cent 
of coal to 82 to 67 per cent of marble 
dust. One sample that I analyzed a 
few months ago had the following 
composition : 


Carbonate of Lime.......... 44.14 
Carbonate of Magnesia...... 35.07 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina... 0.34 
Insoluble Silicates......... 3.68 
Carbonaceous Matter........ 15.92 
Sulphide of Antimony...... 0.85 


The presence of the sulphide of anti- 
mony may have been the result either 
of accident or desi Another sam- 
ple contained marble dust two parts 
and coal (anthracite) one part, and not 
even a trace ofantimony. Ananalysis 
of the marble dust used in preparing 
carbonic acid gas for the soda fountain 
proved it to haveasimilar composition 
tothe marble used in the two samples 
mentioned, being magnesian marble 
or dolomite. These two specimens 
resembled so closely the genuine black 
antimony, that only a practical eye 
could detect thefraud. Their density. 
however, was little more than half 
that of the real article. In the absence 
of chemicals, the most convenient test 
for this drug is to agitate a small 
quantity in a glass vessel with water 
and decant, thus washing away most 
of the coal, leaving the marble nearly 
white and not at all resembling the 
genuine similarly treated. 

When we consider the mountains of 
coal dust in the anthracite regions, 
and the vast deposits of limestone and 
marble, it does not seem probable that 
there will ever be a scarcity of black 
antimony. Three samples of genuine 
black antimony were examined. One 
was found to contain 27.28 per cent 
impurity, mostly silicious, another 
23.84 per cent silicious matter, and a 
third marked antimony ore, 71.94 per 
cent quartz, etc. 

Equal measures of the five specimens 
above described were weighed, and 
found to compare with water in den- 
sity as follows: 


DVM cS shes cesbenes So's 100 
Genuine antimony............ 181 
Genuine antimony............ 178 
AUNT BORD is beiids 5 ienescd 134 
1st Marble Dust Mixt......... 110 
2d Marble Dust Mixt ........ 88 


PRECIPITATED SULPHUR. 


Two samples were found to have the 
following composition : 


1st. 2d. 
Precipitated Sulphur................ 41.70 43.88 
Precipitated Sulphate Calcium...... 58.30 56.12 


The sulphur was dissolved out of a 
weighed quantity of the drug with car- 
bon bisulphide, and the residue washed 
with ether and dried in a hot-water 
oven and weighed. The insoluble resi- 
due was identified as calcium sulphate 
by chemical tests, and as precipitated 
sulphate by means of the microscope. 





* Abstracts from papers read at the meeting of 
the Ohio Pharm. Assoc. 





Four other samples were ignited on a 
crucible lid. In each case a residue 
was left equal in bulk to the original 
substance. Of seven samples exam- 
ined, only one was found to be pure. 


CAPSICUM. 


In about a dozen samples of adul- 
terated capsicum, I found corn meal 
to be the adulterant in all except one. 
Pure capsicum contains no starch, 
and a portion boiled with alittle water 
and treated with two or three drops of 
tincture of iodine, should produce no 
blue coloration. The ash should be 
white and amount to about 4.50 per 
cent. Exhausted with 94 per cent al- 
cohol, it should yield about 28 per cent 
solid ext. A mixture of equal parts of 
capsicum and corn meal will, on the 
contrary, yield only about 14 or 15 per 
cent alcohol extract under the saine 
treatment. By this method I have 
found the greater part of the adulter- 
ated capsicum to be about half corn 
meal. A few samples had only 25 per 
cent adulteration. The ash in most of 
the adulterated specimens is red or 
brown, and amounts sometimes to 7 
or 8 per cent. The color is probably 
due to some red ochre ‘put in to color 
the mixture. Turmeric is also used as 
a coloring agent, and can be detected 
by treating the suspected drug, first 
with alcohol, and then with ammonia. 
This treatment will not change the 
color of pure capsicum, butit produces 
a blood-red color with turmeric. The 
microscope furnishes the best means 
of determining the character of the 
adulterant. 


POWDERED CAPSICUM. 


Adulterant. Alc. Ext. Ash. 
Cayenne pods, pure, 24.95 4.50 
New York, pure, 38.73 4.39 
New York, pure, 27.85 4.55 
New York, pure, 29.33 4.95 
Philadelphia, corn meal, 20.52 V.73 
Philadelphia, corn meal, 15.13 3.84 
Cleveland, corn meal, 14.97 
Youngstown, doubtful, 13.62 7.72 
Youngstown, corn meal, 12.87 5.37 
Youngstown, corn meal, 12.32 4.37 


[Samples 2, 4, 5, and 6 were obtaine 
from wholesale dealers. | 


BAKING POWDERS. 


The best baking powders that I have 
found in the market are composed of 
cream of tartar and sodium bicarbo- 
nate with more or less flour or starch. 
The cheaper baking powders are made 
of common alum and sodium bicar- 
bonate, with from 40 to 60 per cent of 
flour or starch, and sometimes bone 
phosphate is one of the ingredients. 

e Price Baking Powder, which I 
consider one of the best in the mar- 
ket, contains cream of tartar, sodium 
bicarbonate, and potato starch. The 
Cleveland Baking Powder contains 
flour instead of starch. The Royal 
Baking Powder contains some Car- 
bonate of ammonia in addition to the 
three ingredients already mentioned. 
If the cream of tartar and sodium 
bicarbonate were strictly pure, the 
correct proportions to mix them would 
be: Cream of tartar, 47 parts, and 
sodium bicarbonate, 21 parts. Inas- 
much, however, as the cream of tar- 
tar used may contain from 3 to 6 per 
cent of calcium tartrate (and in some 
instances 15 per cent), it is found ne- 
cessary in practice to use a larger pro- 
portion of cream of tartar than in the 
above formula. In a majority of 
cases, using reasonably pure materi- 
als, 49 parts of cream of tartar to 21 
parts of sodium bicarbonate are found 
to work satisfactorily. Manufactu- 
rers, I believe, determine the proper 
proportions of each new lot of materi- 
als by assay. : 

Starch or flour is a necessary ingre- 
dient if the baking powder is to be 
kept any length of time before used. 
A manufacturer not long ago in- 
formed me that he once sent out a 
large quantity of baking powder, made 
of cream of tartar and soda only, and 
that nearly all of it was afterwards 
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returned to him as worthless, each in- 
dividual package being as hard as a 
brick. So far as my observation goes, 
all the cheap baking powder contains 
alum. I believe it is conceded by the 
best authorities that alum is an ob- 
jectionable ingredient in food, if not 
positively harmful. Siill, it will prob- 
ably continue to be used by cheap 
baking-powder makers until some in- 
genious person discovers a cheaper 
substitute. The alum used is always 
the ammonia alum. It is to the cheap 
baking powder what cream of tartar 
is to the higher grades of powder. 
Alum decomposes sodium bicarbonate, 
and the ta, carbonate in its turn 
displaces the ammonia of the alum. 
A mixture of the two drugs in proper 
proportions, subjected to heat and 
moisture, react upon each other, and 
both the carbonic acid and ammonia 
are driven off, and sulphate of alumi- 
nium and sodium are left in the place 
of the sodium bicarbonate and alum. 
Five cents’ worth of alum and baking 
soda will furnish more available gas 
than the same money’s worth of any 
other drugs. I would recommend the 
following as a good formula for a bak- 
ing powder: 


Cream of Tartar. ...... 7 parts. 
Sodium Bicarbonate..... 3 ‘ 
Pe BN ore ana sews wind a ure 


The material should be carefully 
dried and thoroughly mixed by sift- 
ing. I frequently see recommended 
a mixture of tartaric acid and sodium 
bicarbonate for a baking powder, but 
I have never found it prepared, and 
do not know anytbing of its merits. 


Helianthin as an Indicator. 


AccorRDING to H. le Chatelier, helian- 
thin promises to become a valuable in- 
dicator in many analytical operations. 

|Helianthin is theammonium salt of 
dimethylaniline - azobenzol sulphonic 
acid, known in commerce as “ gold 
orange,” ‘‘tropzolin D,” ‘‘ orange 
i.” 


The author points out that this re-- 


agent is not affected at all by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, monosodium phosphate 
(NaH2PO,) and other substances cap- 
able of precipitating certain metals, 
which may be in combination with 
strong acids; and that the latter may 
then be determined volumetrically, 
which will in most cases also suffice 
for estimating the amount of base. 
For instance, zinc acetate may be de- 
composed by hydrosulphuric acid; and 
the liberated‘ acetic acid determined 
by titration with standard alkali in 
presence of helianthin as indicator. 
The amount of acetic acid will at the 
same time furnish the quantity of zinc 
by a simple calculation. Aluminum 
salts may be similarly determined by 
precipitation with monosodium-phos- 
phate.—Comptes Rend., 100, 737. 


Cod-Liver Oil as a Nutrient, Exter- 
nally Applied. 


AssuUMING that a granulating surface, 
if sufficiently large, might be made 
use of with benefit as a medium for 
the administration of nutritive mate- 
rial, and that certain such materials 
could be appiied to it which would 
not interfere with the processes of 
cicatrization, Dr. Hopkins (Ther. Gaz., 
May, p. 303), in the treatment of an 
extensive ulcer, determined to employ 
for this purpose an emulsion of cod- 
liver oil, to which was added five 
grains each of pepsin and pancreatin 
to the ounce. The ulcer was accord- 
ingly dressed once a day with lint 
soaked in the preparation. A ver 
decided change was soon observed ; 
the appetite began rapidly to improve, 
and in fourteen days the area of the 
ulcer was reduced from one hundred 
and five to seventy-seven square 
inches.—Pharm. Jour. 





EXAMINATION OF CYPRIPE- 
DIUM.* 


BY VOLNEY C. DAGGETT, PH.G. 


AFTER a preliminary account of the 
botany, history, and other known facts 
relating to the officinal rhizome of Cy- 
pripedium pubescens, the author gives 
a detailed description of his method of 
analysis and of the results he obtained, 
from which we take the following: 

Henry Blair made an examination of 
cypripedium in 1866 (Amer. Journ. 
Pharm., 1866, p. 494) and reported it 
to contain volatile oil, tannic and 
gallic acids, two resins, gum, glucose, 
starch, and ligneous matter. 

Mr. Daggett first distilled a portion 
of the drug with waiter, returning the 
distillate upon fresh portions of the 
drug until three distillates had been 
obtained. The last distillate was milky 
and aromatic, with minute globules of 
oil floating on the surface. The quan- 
tity of the latter was, however, too 
small to be removed and examined. 

In reducing 200 grammes of the drug 
to a number-80 powder, 175 Gm. of 
such powder were obtained, and the 
loss, therefore, amounted to 124 per 
cent. On drying a portion of the 
powder at 212° F., it lost 11.3 per cent 
of moisture. 

The drug was now subjected to the 
action of varioussolvents, and a known 
weight of the drug operated upon. 

1. Exhaustion with petroleum ether. 
This was continued until a drop of the 
percolate, when evaporated on glass, 
ceased to leave a residue. The petro- 
leum ether used was very volatile, had 
a specific gravity of 0.6565 at 58° F., 
and boiled at 110° F. 

2. Exhaustion with ether. The resi- 
due from last operation was dried and 
then extracted with ether. Subse- 
quently the residue was treated with 

3. Alcohol (strong) in the same man- 
ner. Finally it was macerated in 

4. Cold water, and filtered. 

The remainder left after this treat- 
ment was kneaded with cold water, 
allowed to stand until the coarse parti- 
cles settled, and the supernatant liquid 
was then allowed to settle completely. 

I. The petroleum ether extract was 
of a pale straw-color and neutral. 
Evaporated at a low temperature, it 
left a dark, reddish-brown, syrupy resi- 
due (a), having a peculiar, somewhat 
aromatic odor. eight of residue 
1.66 Gm. 

On washing this (a) with water, it 
separated into two layers, one light, 
the other dark-colored. The whole 
was then poured on a wetted filter, 
when it yielded a transparent, neutral 
filtrate (g) of a slight odor and a slight 
disagreeable taste. 

The residue (6) upon the filter was of 
a pasty consistence and _ brownish 
color. On washing it with strong al- 
cohol, it nearly all dissolved, yielding 
a reddish-brown, opaque filtrate, with 
a few oily-looking globules at the bot- 
tom, which had probably been carried 
through the filter mechanically. 

The remaining residue (c) was then 
washed with 80 per cent alcohol, but 
this removed nothing of any account. 
The same happened when 50 per cent 
alcohol was used. 

The final residue (d) was then again 
dissolved in petroleum ether, which on 
evaporation left an oily, aromatic 
liquid, causing a permanent stain on 
paper, and losing its aroma by heat. 

t apparently consisted of a fixed oil, 
with traces of volatile oil. 

The alcoholic washings were con- 
centrated and mixed with water, 
which caused a milkiness. After 
standing over night, a brownish-look- 
ing substance was found floating on 
the surface. The whole was then dis- 
tilled from a paraffin bath, the tem- 

erature rising to 275° F., and the 
eat continued until the residue was 
reduced to a small bulk. It consisted 


* Abstract of a thesis presented to the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy, 1885, 








of two portions, the lower being white 
and milky (e), the upper being com- 
— of numerous dark-brown glo- 
ules of a greasy odor. The mixture 
was washed with ether, and this, on 
evaporation, left behind a dark-red, 
transparent oil (f), not aromatic and 
distinctly acid. When saponified, it 
yielded a salmon-colored lead soap, 
perfectly soiuble in ether, partly so in 
benzin, and insoluble in carbon bisul- 
phide and chloroform, showing the oil 
to have been a glyceryl] oleate. 

The milky understratum (e) from 
which the oil was removed contained 
nothing of interest. 

The fixed oil (f) separated was per- 
fectly soluble in alcohol to a clear soiu- 
tion ; also in benzin and chloroform. 
With petroleum ether and carbon bi- 
sulphide it formed a milky, apparently 
only partial solution. 

The aqueous washings (g) of the 
petroleum ether extract were treated 
with various alkaloidal reagents, but 
in no case was a precipitate obtained 
even after standing. Nor was any 
such precipitate obtained in the origi- 
nal solution. On being evaporated, 
the water washings yielded no residue. 

II. The ether extract was dark wine- 
colored, transparent, and acid. On 
evaporation, it left a firm resinous ex- 
tract amounting to 3.05 Gm. 

This extract was first washed with 
water (h), which gave a pale-yellow 
liquid of persistent disagreeable taste, 
and slight aromatic odor, which 
yielded a reddish-brown precipitate 
with phosphomolybdic acid and a red- 
dish precipitate with picric acid, but 
none with other alkaloidal reagents. 
On distilling a portion of the aqueous 
washings, and evaporating the distil- 
late, a minute white residue was left, 
destitute of crystalline structure. It 
was too small to be studied further. 

The aqueous washings (h), when 
treated with ferric chloride, gave a 
bright-green color, disappearing on 
heating. Gelatin and tartar emetic 
yielded no precipitate. The remainder 
of the washings wes agitated with 
acetic ether and the solution (which 
was strongly acid) evaporated. It 
left a sticky, transparent, reddish 
residue, showing a slight crystalline 
formation after standing some weeks. 
It turned ferric chloride bright green. 
Repeated extraction of the residue of 
the washings with sulph. ether yielded 
the same result. Chloride of calcium, 
gelatin and tartar emetic failed to pro- 
duce a precipitate. Hence tannin is 
absent and gallic avid is present. 

The residue of the ether extract, thus 
washed with water, was then treated 
with 95% alcohol, then with 80% and 
with 50% alcohol (h). Theresidue left on 
the filter was then dissolved in ether, 
and this left a slight brown resinous 
residue on evaporation. 

The alcoholic washings (h) were dark- 
red, acid, and had a peculiar, disagree- 
able taste. Treated with animal 
charcoal, filtered, and evaporated 
spontaneously, they yielded a residue 
of brown amorphous resin and numer- 
ous white crystalline plates (7). The 
vesinous portion was P som redissolved 
in alcohol. It yielded a dark-red 
resin, of bitter, disagreeable taste, 
freely soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, less soluble in petroleum 
ether or benzin. 

The cystals (¢) mentioned above 
turned out to be sodium chloride. 

III. The alcoholic extract of the drug 
was wae red, acid, and of indifferent 
odor. It contained 31.225 Gm. of 
residue. 

The alcohol was got rid of by adding 
the residue to hot water and washing 
with water (k). The residue was finally 
again dissolved in alcohol (J). 

These aqueous washings (k) were 
amber-colored, acid, and had a strong 
taste. After acidifying with sulphuric 
acid and treating with reagents (enu- 
merated by the author, but omitted 


(Continued from page 131.) 
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EDITORIAL. 





Some of the New York daily papers 
are urging their readers to abstain 
from making purchases on Saturday 
afternoons, in order that storekeepers 
may close their establishments and give 
their employees a half-holiday. The 
long hours exacted of drug-clerks have 
been mentioned several ,times in the 
course of this movement, but whether 
they will eventually derive any 
benefit from it is to be doubted. 
fact is that many of the classes of em- 
ployees who are securing a half-holiday 
are those whose day’s work always 
ends at 6 pM., while the drug-clerk 
has often to remain on duty four or 
five hours longer. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to bring about an early-closing move- 


The | 





ment in the retail drug-trade, but so | 


long as the nature of the business re- 
mains as it is, the hours of labor will 
continue as now. So many of the ar- 
ticles sold in drug-stores are likely to 
be required in emergencies and are so 


rarely kept, in any supply, in the | 


house, that so long as the druggist’s 


customers are up and about, so long 
will they resort to his establishment to 
supply their wants. Indeed, their de- 
mands do not cease by any means 
when they have gone to bed, for a noc- 
turnal attack of iilness is often an oc- 


casion for an unseasonable call on the 
tired apothecary. Then, too, competi- 
tion is becoming too great to permit 
one to risk losing customers who might 
be drawn off to rival establishments if 
they were to find the store, at which 
they have been dealing, closed earlier 
than usual. The same stress of com- 
petition obliges proprietors to carry on 
their business with the smallest ex- 
pense for clerk-hire, and there is, there- 
ore, little chance for recreation where 
there is no one to do the work when 
the only clerk is away. Indeed, there 
are not a few establishments where 
the proprietor has no assistant besides 
the errand-boy, or where a single clerk 
has the entire care of a branch store. 

The wages of drug-clerks have been 
reduced to meet the decrease in pro- 
fits, until men who can influence a 
little ready money, or inducea jobbing- 
house to give them credit, often feei 
that they can do better as proprietors 
and open a new store. If they should 
make little or nothing from the busi- 
ness for a time, it will be but a trifle 
less than they earn as clerks. 

After the new store has been opened 
and it is discovered that the paying 
prescription business is apt to be taken 
to the older establishment, the new- 
fledged proprietor is then apt to realize 
that his professional character is some- 
thing that may grow in time; but that 
the patronsin his neighborhood, whose 
confidence and business he hasin view, 
depend on him, as yet, for their ‘‘ pa- 
tents,” bird-seed, cigars, licorice, etc., 
but take their prescriptions to some 
one else. Just here comes the tempta- 
tion to become a “cutter” and draw 
business by low prices. In other words, 
it is a question of paying expenses, and 
it is of no more use to preach Campion- 
plan or any other co-operative scheme 
to such a man than it is to stem the 
rising tide with a broom. His money 
or some other person’s money is in the 
business; the expenses must be met 
and the note must be paid. Talk short 
hours of labor for such a man and you 
waste your breath. He works early 
and late, and his clerk, if he has one, 
must be on hand late and early. It 
profits are small, the sales must be 
multiplied. That man writes no papers 
on professional topics and attends no 
pharmaceutical meetings. The only 
professional journal he takes is the one 
sent him as a sample copy, and he does 
not often take time to read even that. 
He not only takes no pains to educate 
his clerk, but he israther inclined to dis- 
courage study during business hours— 
there are too many things else which 
need his attention, and then, too, a 
drug-clerk may grow in time into a 
business rival, and do as his employer 
did—start an independent store, and 
‘* trust to luck” for business. 

Unfortunately, the number of phar- 
macists who are such slaves to their 
business, though small in any com- 
munity, are sufficiently numerous to 
interfere with the success of any plan 
for co-operation, whether it be in the 
matter of prices or shortening the 
hours of work. 

In the latter respect, more is to be 
expected from public sentiment than 
from trade co-operation, and we hope 
that such pharmacists as can write, 
will send communications to the jour- 
nals read by the public, and keep the 
latter in mind of the needed reform. 
It will be useless to publish such letters 
in pharmaceutical papers, for the non- 
professional reader rarely or never 
sees them; and any amelioration, as 
we have before intimated, must come 
from the sympathies of the customer 
and not from the vendor. 





Ir is with much pleasure that we are 
able to announce the enactment of 
pharmacy laws in Massachusetts and 
Michigan. The most strenuous efforts 
were made to prevent the act becom- 
ing a law in the former State, and 
there was some fear that it would 








share the fate of its peaocomes of 
1884, but the justness of the demand, 
and the support of the retail pharma- 
cists and public, at length carried the 
day. The groundless statement made 
by opponents last year, that the law 
was intended for the benefit of the 
College of Pharmacy, was avoided 
even more scrupulously this year by 
suppressing any effort which might 
by any possibility be construed in 
such manner. 


The Numerous Uses for Salt. 


WE extract the following seasonable 
remarks from an editorial in the New 
York Medical Journal: 

“The unquestioned benefit derived 
from salt-water baths in many chronic 
affections is undoubtedly due in part 
to the circumstances attending their 
use. The summer trip to the seaside 
in August, which appears to be almost 


| a fashionable necessity, in very many 


cases yields a grateful interest on the 
investment, in the way of renewed 
health and vigor, except when indul- 
gence in the varied dissipations of the 
prominent seaside resorts .counterbal- 
ances the good that would otherwise 
accrue. The fresh air, the out-door 
life, the very exercise of bathing, con- 
tribute, in a measure, to the end ai- 
tained; but the salt itself exercises an 
influence that is not to be overlooked, 
as it stimulates the skin, quickens the 


| circulation, and often appears to pro- 


mote the activity of the organic func- 
tions. When we consider that the 
water of the sea contains only about 
two per cent of chloride of sodium, 
with a varying but extremely minute 
proportion of other ingredients, we 
see how easy a matter itis to imitate 
it at home when the summer vacation 
is over, and thus to prolong the bene- 
fit and comfort that have been derived 
from salt-water bathing. A cupful of 
salt to the basinful of water is all that 
is requisite for a sponge-bath; while 
those who possess the luxury of a met- 
ropolitan bath-tub will find that a peck 
of salt to the tubful of water will yield 
a more prolonged enjoyment and cor- 
responding benefit. Oo one, we sup- 
pose, but a believer in infinitesimals 
would pretend that the minute quanti- 
ties of the other chlorides, or of the 
sulphates and carbonates found in sea- 
water, exerted any appreciable effect 
on the economy, and the influence, 
such as it is, may be fairly attributed 
to the chloride of sodium alone. 

“The antiseptic properties of salt 
suggest a number of useful applica- 
tions. In surgery and midwifery car- 
bolic acid and corrosive sublimate 
have rendered great services, but at 
the same time their employment is not 
wholly without danger, although com- 
paratively weak solutions are made 
use of. Salt, eyen in very strong so- 
lution, would be harmless, and might 
possibly replace the more active anti- 
septics in many cases. As a cleansing 
application to foul ulcers and wounds 
salt solutions have been used from the 
earliest times. In cases of indolent ac- 
tion, with large, pale, and flabby granu- 
lations, the astringent effect of the salt 
would doubiless prove of service, as 
well as in many cases of excessive 
mucous secretion. 

‘‘There is yet another application of 
salt, and one that certainly merits 
more extensive investigation. We 
refer to the disinfection of night-soil 
and other sewage. In cities, a few 
handfuls of salt thrown daily into the 
water-closets, and an occasional hand- 
ful thrown into the wash-basins, would 
go far, we believe, toward counteract- 
ing the noxious effects of the omni- 
present sewer-gas, against which 
sanitary efforts have so long been 
directed. In the country, a quart or 
more of salt used daily in the privy 








vaults would serve an equally useful 
| purpose.” 
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(Continued from page 129.) 
here), the presence of tannin was es- 
tablished. 

To remove this, acetate of lead was 
carefully added to the remainder of 
the washings, until it ceased to pro- 
duce a precipitate. The filtrate was 
brownish, bitter, and acid. On treat- 
ment with potash, an abundant white 
precipitate was produced, which was fil- 
tered off and washed with alcohol. The 
alcoholic washings left 2 residue of a 
light straw color, and slightly bitter. 

The filtrate from the potash precipi- 
ate still retained its bitterness. On 
evaporation it lost its color, had a very 
bitter taste, and the consistence of glu- 
cose. Previous to concentration, a por- 
tion of the liquid was distilled, and a 
trace of a volatile acid obtained, which 
was not further investigated. The 
thick residue obtained yielded nothing 
to ether, petro- 
jleum ether, or 
chloroform. It 
was partly solu- 
ble in alcohoi. 
On being dis- 
solved in water, 
and treated with 
picrie acid and <__ 
potash at a boil- - + 
ing temperature, 
the solution 
turned blood red. 
A pink color was 
produced by 
warming with |i} )) 
basic acetate of — 
lead and potash 
—both of which 
reactions show 
that glucose was 
present in the 
liquid after the 
heating or 
warming. Fehl- 
ing’s solution, 
however, failed 
to be reduced, 
until after boil- 
ing the liquid 
with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, 
when it became 
rapidity reduced. 
Heated on_pla- 
tinum foil, it 
darkened, char- 
red, emitted the - 
odor of burnt ~>—y% 
sugar, and final- 
ly was consumed 
without residue. 

The author, 
therefore, con- 
cludes that a 
glucoside is pres- 
ent, but leaves 
this point to be 
decided by a 
further examin- 
ation to be made 
by him. 

A precipitate 
was produced by A 
adding potash to | 
a portion of the 
aqueous — wash- 
ings ; this was shown to be magnesi- 
um, and no other bases were present. 

The alcoholic solution (1) of the resi- 
due, left by the alcoholic extract 
above mentioned, was treated with 
animal charcoal, and afterwards with 
30%, 50%, and 70% alcohol, respectively. 

These solvents yielded resins, deep- 
ening in color with the concentration 
of the alcohol, of bitter taste, and 
while differing from each other in 
some respects, yet probably closely 
allied. They were not urther exam- 
ined. 

IV. The watery extract of the drug 
was found to contain gum, sugar, and 
starch. The ash contained in the 
drug amounted to 112. 

The constituents established by the 
author to be present in the rhizome of 
Cypripedium pubescens are, therefore, 
the following: 


77s 
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Traces of Volatile Oil, 

Fixed Oil, 

Two Resins, 

Volatile Acid, 

Tannin, 

Gallic Acid, 

Gum, 

Sugar, 

Starch, 

Sodium Chloride, 

Magnesium Salts, 

Ligneous Matter, 

A Bitter Principle (probably a glu- 
coside). 


AN ELABORATE MINERAL 
WATER APPARATUS. 


WE publish herewith th e illustra- 
tion of the Mineral Water Apparatus 








referred to in our description of the 













store of Kelley & Durkee, 
published last month. It, 
as well as other illustra- 
tions which were kindly 
furnished by the propri- 
ctors, is from the drawing 
by Mr. E. Eldon Deane, of 
and shows very well the 


—— 
Boston, 
peculiar features of the apparatus, as 


described. The black-and-white mar- 
ble used throughout the store for 
counters is also well indicated, and 
likewise the relations of the apparatus 
to the gallery and wall-cases. 


Detection of Oil of Turpentine in 
Oil of Lemon. 


WHILE it is an easy matter to tell 
good fresh oil of lemon from such as 
has become therebinthinate in taste, 
and no one is likely to examine the oil 
chemically merely for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it has a fine flavor 
and is suitable for delicate uses, yet a 
reliable test for the presence of oil of 
turpentine, which is indeed often 
— to inferior sorts, is quite desir- 
able. 
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Such a test has lately been proposed 
by G. Heppe(Chem. Tech. Central Anz., 
III., 371), the reagent being butyrate 
of copper. 

A portion of the oil is gradually 
heated on a sand-bath in a perfectly 
dry test-tube, with a smail quantity 
(about as large as the head of a pin) 
of butyrate of copper, to a temperature 
of about 172° C. (341.6° F.), taking care 
that it do not exceed 180° C. (356° F.). 
If the oil of lemons was pure, the cop- 
per salt dissolves and colors the oil 
green. If oil of beg somes: however, 
was present, the oil becomes turbid at 
the above temperature, turns yellow, 
and deposits reddish-yellow cuprous 
oxide. The difference between the 
pure and the impure oil is so decided, 
not only after heating, but also after 
again cooling, that even a person un- 
familiar with chemical manipulations 
can easily rec- 
ognize it. The 
adulterated or 
impure oil is yel- 
low, the pure oil 
clear and green. 
If, however, too 
much of the cop- 
per sait had been 
taken, the oil will 
be green after 

cooling, even if 
4 oil of turpentine 
i was present. 
Nevertheless, the 
yellow _ precipi- 
tate will distin- 
guish it from the 
pure oil. 

The butyrate 
of copper must 
be dry and in 
powder. To raise 
the temperature 
over 180° C. is 
| not advisable, 
since the pure oil 
itself would suf- 
fer change in this 
ease. And, al- 
though pure oil 

may even then 
| be still recog- 
nized by the test, 
| — yet the latter is 
aa much less dis- 

| tinctive. 


TWN CWS = 











cana i 
ait —— This test is 


very likely ap- 

? plicable also to 

| | ' oils of bergamot 
and orange. 


mill 


Bichloride of Mercury and Urea: 
a new Antisyphilitic. 


AMIDE compounds of fatty acids 
with mercuric oxides, such as glyco- 
col-, asparagin-, alanin-mercury, have 
been heretofore already proposed as 
antisyphilitic remedies (by Dr. 
Wolff). Recently, another has been 
added to these by Dr. Jos. Schiitz, 
which is not only inexpensive, but 
has the further advantage of not 
causing any pain. This compound is 
bichloride of mercury and urea. 
Schiitz at first used a solution con- 
taining 1 Gm. of corrosive sublimate 
and 0.22 Gm. of urea in-100 Gm. of 
water, corresponding to the molecu- 
lar proportions: 

HgCl, + CH,N.O = 1: 0.22 
270.92 60 

But since urea is usually a little 
damp, or contains traces of impuri- 
ties, and a solution containing an ex- 
cess of bichloride causes pain, a slight 
excess of urea is of advantage, par- 
ticularly as it does no harm. Hence 
0.5 Gm. of urea were employed in- 
stead of 0.22. } 

It is not necessary to prepare this 
solution every day fresh, as it will 
keep for at least _a week and perhaps 
longer.—After Pharm. Zeitung, No. 
33. 
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Vaseline and its Melting Point. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pharm. 
Zeit., in an article entitled ‘‘ Russian 
Vaseline ” (Pharm. Handelsblatt, No. 
6, has occasion to point out that 
Kretschmer’s method of determining 
melting points is liable to errors. 
Kretschmer introduces the substance 
into a narrow, almost capillary glass- 
tube closed below, introduces a drop- 
let of mercury, and closes the other 
end of the tube likewise. On intro- 
ducing the tube into water gradually 
being heated, the droplet of mercury 
is supposed to fall through the lique- 
fied fat at the temperature of melting. 
It is, however, found that this takes 
place very irregularly, owing to the 
small calibre of the tube, as well as the 
still adhering fatty particles. 

A more simple plan is the following, 
sroposed by the writer of the articie 
in the Pharm. Handelsblatt : 





A small beaker was half filled with | 


mercury. Upon this was placed a piece 
of the vaseline of about the size of a 
pea, and the thermometer bulb im- 
mersed in the mercury. The whole was 
introduced into into a drying oven cov- 
ered with a glass plate, through a hole 
in which the stem of the thermometer 
projected. Heat was applied very 
carefully and slowly. The temperature 
was noted at the moment when the 
piece of fat melted on the surface of 
the mercury. The author had 3 Rus- 
sian vaselines and 1 sample of Chese- 
brough’s, which showed the following 
melting points: 


43-44° C, (109.4-111.2° F.) 
b. 2 36-37° C. (96.8-98.6° F.) 
C. ore 36-37° C. (96.8-98.6° F.) 
d, Chesebrough’s 27-28" CU. (80.6-82.4° F.) 


a. Russian 1 
‘“ 9 


The specific gravities of these were 
as follows: 
a. 0.8520 ec. 0.8545 
b. 0.8560 d. 0.8570 


It had been stated that vaseline is 
soluble in alcohol to about one-third 
its weight. To test this, the author 
shook 3 Gm. of vaseline with 30 C.c. 
of 95% alcohol, with application of a 
gentle heat, then allowed to cool to 
6-7° C. (ab. 43° F.), filtered, evapo- 
rated the alcohol, and weighed the 


residue. This amounted 

insample to only or 
ae P| Ce eee 13.794 
Re At’. cess ciusceps 3 94% 
of ree <iiaes 3,497 
Ree > Sbbacesuwsees 5.88% 


Estimation of Oil in Cattle Cake. 


HavinG had occasion to estimate the 

ercentage of oil in some sample of 
inseed and cotton cake, a very simple 
and effective method of conducting 
the analysis suggested itself to me, 
and a description of it may be of some 
use to analytical chemists. 

It consists in placing the sample—to- 
gether with about 50 C.c. of ether in a 
small well-stoppered bottle, tying the 
stopper down, and leaving the bottle in 
a vessel of boiling water for fifteen to 
thirty minutes. The solution of oil is 
decanted into a sinall weighed flask, 
the residue in the bottle washed with 
ether, and the washings added to the 
contents of the flask; the ether may 
then be distilled off, and the residual 
oil dried at 100° C. 

A repetition of the process was found 
to give in no case more than 2 
Mgm. of oil, thus appearing to be far 
more exhaustive than the method 
usually employed, which consists in 
either boiling the sample with ether 
in a flask fitted with an inverted con- 
denser, or repeatedly drawing cold 
ether over the cake which is packed 
in a glass tube, while at the same time 
it is more expeditious and less trouble- 
aoa PICKERING, in Chem. 
a 


| 





The Toxic Effect of Insect Powder. 


REGARDING the mode of action of 
this powder upon insects, the fact 
should be kept in mind that the lungs 
or breathing apparatus of the insect 
are very different to those of the verte- 
brate‘animal. Instead of lungs, as we 
have, set apart in one portion of the 
frame, for the definite object of supply- 
ing oxygen to the blood after the 
latter has become in need of it, the in- 
sect has a central tube, connected with 
the air by a row of orifices on each 
side of its body, from which smaller 
channeis radiate to every part of its 
circulation. The animal lung demands 
two systems, as it were, of circulation, 
the arterial and the venous. The in- 
sect has but a single circulation, and 
the whole of its blood is being con- 
stantly and fully brought into contact 
with fresh supplies of air. Hence the 
instant and powerful effect of any 
toxic substance with which the air may 
be impregrated. Thus an insect may 
be almost instantly killed by the vapor 
of chloroform or ether or prussic 
acid. These facts are powerful argu- 
ments for the theory that it is the vo- 
latile constituents of insect powder 
which are fatal, and not the actual 
contact, necessarily, of its particles.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 


Preserving Saccharine Liquids for 
Testing. 


It is sometimes desirable to preserve 
saccharine liquids which are to be sub- 
jected to systematic investigations for 
a considerable time, and to do so is 
very difficult without the occurrence 
of fungous growths. W. Ostwald 
had occasion to look for a method 
capable of overcoming this difficulty. 
The ordinary antiseptics, such as cor- 
rosive sublimate, phenol, etc., were in- 
applicable, as they either produce a 
special inverting effect themselves 
(Ostwald’s samples had to be so pre- 
served that the sugar should undergo 
ubsvlutely no change whatever) or en- 
tered into some reaction with certain 
acids to be added. Indifferent sub- 
stances, such as carbon disulphide and 
chloroform, suffered gradual decom- 
position in the sugar solution, rendered 
it turbid, and produced decomposi- 
tion products showing inversion, The 
only two substances finally found 
which prevented any change were 
camphor and petroleum. ; 

The author obtained the best results 
by placing some lumps of camphor in 
the liquid to be preserved, and soaking 
the stopper used for closing the flask in 
petruleum.—Journ. prakt. Chem., 1885, 
308. 


Glyceritum Acidi Carbolici for Ear- 
ache. 


Mr. H. BenpELACK HEweErTson, of 
Leeds, read a paper before the meeting 
of the International Otological Con- 
gress, Basle, last year, in which he 
first commented on the general anzs- 
thetic as well as antiseptic properties 
of carbolic acid. He had frequently, 
he said, after operating, lost to a great 
extent his sense of touch for a time, 
from constant immersion in the solu- 
tion of carbolic acid which is used for 
instruments. In nearly all operations 
(the removal of a breast, for instance), 
the glyceritum acidi carbolici is ap- 
plied to the wound to stop the after- 
smarting, and this it does effectually. 
Then arose the application of the gly- 
ceritum acidi carbolici to the exposed 
nerve in toothache. The relief is ab- 
solutely instantaneous if the tooth- 
pulp is exposed, the patient passing 
from the severest pain to that of a state 
of bliss, which all testify to who have 
experienced relief from toothache. 
When earache is due to toothache, 
which it is in a large number of cases, 
this application of the glycerin and 








carbolic acid cures the earache by re- 
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lieving the toothache. Mr. Hewetson 
went on to say that times without 
number he had in cases of acute ear- 
ache injected a solution of carbolic acid 
and glycerin, and that it invariably 
stops the pain. In cases of earache 
from periostitis, either in cases of 
chronic otorrhoea or in uncomplicated 
cases of inflammation of the external 
auditory meatus, the relief to the pain 
is not sorapid; but if the carbolic acid 
and glycerin be allowed to remain in 
the meatus, then relief from pain is 
obtained in from ten to thirty minutes. 
The proper way to apply the injection 
is, to draw the lobe of the ear forcibly 
upward and backward, as in syring- 
ing the ear, to straighten the entrance 
to the meatus, and then aliow the fluid 
to trickle gently down one side, whilst 
the air escapes up the opposite side. 
In cases where the meatus is very 
swollen at its orifice, he has injected 
the solution up a fine elastic catheter 
well covered with vaseline to promote 
its easy passage, and in this way he 
has relieved earache when it could 
not have been alleviated, except by a 
hypodermic injection of morphia or 
such means. Mr. Hewetson prefers 
the British Pharmacopoeia strength to 
weaker solutions. He believes the ap- 
plication would be very useful in the 
earache of scarlet fever.—Chem. and 
Drugg. 


The Chemical Constitution of 
Cocaine. 


G. CALMELS and EK. Gossin have re- 
examined the chemical constitution of 
cocaine, and their analysis of the 
chloro-platinate of cocaine leads to the 
formula 

(Ci;Hz,NO,4. HCl)2. PtCl,.* 

Lossen has shown that cocaine is 
split up, by concentrated acids, into 
ecgonine, benzoic acid, and methylic 
alcohol, thus: 

C,,H::NO, + H.O = C,Hi,NO; + 


cocaine water  ecgonine 
+ C,H.O. + CH,O. 
benzvic methyl 
acid. alcohol. 


This splitting up is now found by 
the authors to take place not only un- 
der the conditions mentioned by Los- 
sen (heating in a closed tube with 
hydrochloric acid), but also by Kraut’s 
method (heating in a closed tube with 
baryta). The products were under all 
circumstances identical with those 
given by Lossen. 

From a series of investigations made 
with ecgonine, the authors conclude 
that there is a close relationship be- 
tween the alkaloids tropine, cocaine, 


ecgonine, and isotropine. — Compt. 
Rend. 


Elixir of the Phosphates of Iron, 
Quinine, and Strychnine. 


AT a recent mecting of the New 
York German Apothecaries’ Society, 
Dr. A. Tscheppe made the statement 
that Wyeth’s Elixir of Phosphate of 
Iron, Quinine, and Strychnine never 
turns dark, but* always remains 
bright-green; and further, that it con- 
tained no phosphoric acid. very 
simiiar preparation may be produced 
by the following: 


Sulphate of Quinine..... E32 
ve ** Strychnine.. gr. 24 
Tincture of Citro-chloride 
of Iron (Tasteless T. of 
AD. sida ets ode. aa es Be Ae 
Simple Elixir, enough to f. = 16 


The alkaloidal salts are to be dis- 
solved in the tincture, and the elixir 
then added. If the quinine is reduced 
by 4, the product becomes more sta- 
ble.—After Deutsch-Am. Apoth.-Zeit. 





* Dragendorff, Analyse v. Planzen, ete., p. 
gives the formula C,,;H 


i9NO,, which is probably 





based on an error. 
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DROPPING FLASK. 

‘F. V. Poot recommends an im- 
proved form of drogrens flask for use 
in volumetric analysis. [We should 
have said in stathmetic analysis, in 
which the amount of test liquid is 
weighed instead of measured, so as to 
eliminate the error due to differences 
of temperature.} The dropping flasks 
in use at the present day are few in 
kind and very simple, being nothing 
but small flasks of varying capacity, 
provided with a top or side-tube, and 
open to the objection which is found 
in using the burettes of Gay-Lussac 
and Bink. The flask here shown is an 
pie pathy ale upon existing forms, 
and has been used for some time in 
the laboratory and with a great deal 
of satisfaction. It consists of a light, 
flat-bottomed flask of a size deter- 
mined by the capacity of the balance 
upon which it is to be weighed. From 
one side, near the bottom, a narrow 
tube starts and reaches up a little high- 
er than the body of the flask, being 
then turned outward, like the side- 
tube of a Gay-Lussac burette, which 
it resembles. In the neck of the flask 
asmall hole is blown, which, si 
the operation of dropping, is governe 
by the thumb of the manipulator. 
Into the neck of the flask a rubber 
stopper is fitted, and through this 
stopper a short thistle-tube is passed. 
The 4 part of the latter is 
covered by apiece of thin sheet rub- 
ber securely fastened by a piece of 
thread. e flask filled with the 
standard solution is first counter- 

ised on the balance. 

t is then grasped 
around the neck, the 
thumb being placed 
very near the small 
hole in the side, and 
the forefinger held 
just over the rubber 
membrane on the top. 
The flask is then tip- 
ped, so as to deliver 
the solution through 
theside-tube, the rapidity of flow being 
governed by the thumb which closes 
the small hole in the neck at will. If at 
any time during the operation a drop 
is formed at the end of the tube, it can 
easily be forced out or drawn back 
into the flask by the control of the 
thumb and forefinger. By this means 
any amount of delivery may be ob- 
tained from part of a drop (by touch- 
ing the end of the tube to the stirring 
rod) to a steady stream. After a suffi- 
cient quantity of the solution has been 
used, its Nahe: is determined by re- 
placing the flask upon the balance-pan 
and adding weights to balance the 
countec pase in the other pan. In our 
own laboratory, we use for this 
purpose a balance whose capacity 
is 500 grammes in each pan, and 
a counterpose consisting of a small 

asteboard box partly filled with shot. 

ith this it is the work of only a few 
séconds to counterbalance the flask, 
and after the titration is completed, 
the amount of solution used is quickly 
ascertained by the above method of 
leaving the counterpoise as it was, 
and adding weights to the pan con- 
taining the flask. The capacity of the 
latter is about 250 C.c., and one filling 
suffices for several operations, the 
counterpoise being changed each time 
by removing some of the shot. The 
convenience of this modified volumet- 
ric method can be appreciated by 
those who usually have a number of 
determinations of one kind to make 
in a day, and it will recommend itself 
to all on account of the ease of mani- 
pulation, accuracy, and slight cost of 
the apparatus. e adaptation of the 
above-described contrivance to a Gay- 
Lussac burette is obvious. All that 
is necessary is to adapt a rubber stop- 
per and thistle-tube to the burette, 
and to blow or drill a small hole into 
the side of the burette about an inch 
from the top.—Chemical News. 











A NEW PINCH-COCK. 


W. ELGEs, of Berlin, has obtained a 
patent on the pinch-cock here illus- 
trated. 

The rubber-tube to be compressed 

asses through a piece of metallic tub- 
ing, having a projecting nipple with 
an opening through which passes the 
stem of a pestle-shaped compressor, 
which is further guided by passing 
through a corresponding hole in the 
tube itself, at p. By pressing upon 
the upper end of the pestle, the rubber 
tube is compressed, and the flow of 
liquid arrested. An attachment is 
also described in the patent (not shown 
in the cut) by which the pressure is 
regulated with a set-screw. 


APPARATUS FOR FILTERING 
MERCURY. 


MERcURY which has become dirty 
and impure by use in safety-funnels, 
gas-troughs, or other chemical ap- 
paratus, may be readily freed from all 
suspended matters by _ filtration 
through fine leatker. Prof. Pfaundler, 
of Innsbruck, has constructed an ap- 

aratus for this purpose, which is 

ere illustrated. tt consists of a cast- 
iron pipe, toone end of which a funnel 
is attached. The other end has a small 
projecting shoulder, over which a piece 
of leather is stretched, which is secure- 
ly tied. One or more of these tubes 
may be placed in a rack, so that the 
leather-covered end dips into empty 





"mn 
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Pool’s dropping flask. 


bottles. The impure mercury is poured 
into the funnels, and, by its own 
weight, is forced through the pores of 
the leather, in form of a fine rain, 
leaving the suspended impurities be- 
hind. 


Notes on Kola Nut. 


THomas CHRISTY has just published 
No. 8 of his New Commercial Plants 
and Drugs, from which we take some 
interesting notes on kola nuts, the 
seed of Sterculia acuminata R. 
Brown, called in various native dia- 
lects: Kola (cola), gourou, ombéné, 
nangone, kokkorokou, bissy-bissy, coo- 


rooah. 

Mr. Christy, having become con- 
vinced of the value of the nuts, in 
1878, recommended them to British 
Colonial planters, and he sent speci- 
mens to Kew and several professional 
gentlemen. The trees raised from 
the nuts which he sent out are now 
bearing fruit. Mr. Armstrong, when 
workiug with kola, found that it had 
the singular property of clarifying 
beer and spirit, and of greatly improv- 
ing the beer. This fact is corroborated 
by Hecke and Schlagdenhauffen in 
their interesting work on kola, where 
they say the seeds are reputed to 
clarify and render healthy the most 
foul waters, and to make tainted meat 
edible. 

The action of the kola nut in clarify- 
ing foul water is doubtless owing to 
the mucilage which the nut contains, 
which acts in the same way as the 
white of egg, or isinglass. At the 
Linnean Society, one of the members 
gave an interesting account of the 
properties of the kola from actual ex- 
perience. He stated that the foreman 
of his estate was in the habit of get- 
ting the worse for drink every Satur- 











Pfaundler’s mercury filter. 





day, and shortly before his services 
were required, every Monday morn- 
ing, his wife used to reduce kola nut 
into a paste, which the man was made 
to swallow, and in 30 minutes he was 
quite clear in his head again; further, 
it was maintained, that after the use 
of the Kola cure, a drunkard cannot 
return to stimulants for some days, 
without feeling nausea. At some of 
the garrison towns, a native sits at the 
roadside and sells the nuts as the men 
pass, by the time they reach the bar- 
racks, they are quite clear-headed, 
and the stupefaction caused by drink- 
ing spirits is gone. On the West 
Coast of Africa, Mahommetans and 
Arabs beat the natives at drinking, by 
chewing at the same time a Kola nut, 
which prevents the bad effects of 
the liquor. 

Now that there is a regular service of 
steamers to the West Coast of Africa, 
the demand for the nuts has greatly 
increased, and the price has gone up 
in consequence. 

I now have to record one of the 
most important discoveries that has 
yet been made with the nut of Ster- 
culia acuminata, 7. e., that these nuts 
can be prepared by a special process 
and made into a paste that could not 
be distinguished from fine cocoa paste 
(made from Theobroma Cacao). This 
paste has been tested in this country 
in many ways, and the results are 
worth mentioning. 

Af Kola paste is mixed with cocoa, it 
gives a chocolate of a superior and 
finer quality than Caracas; if it is 
mixed with three 
parts of a low class 
cocoa, it improves 
the latter, both in 
strength and flavor, 
to an astonishing de- 
gree. Chocolate made 

with kola paste is ten 
~ times more nutritious 
than chocolate made 
with cocoa, and one 
of my correspondents 
writes me that his family and many 
of his friends have taken the kola- 
chocolate and found it very strength- 
ening and the flavor pleasant, and 
that they have taken it for more thana 
year. Kola-chocolate is so nutritious 
that a workman can, on a single op 
taken at breakfast time, go on wit 
his work through the day without 
feeling fatigued ; very little appetite is 
felt for the mid-day meal, showing 
that the well-known sustaining prop- 
erties* of the nut are retained in 
the paste. Kola-paste has been ex- 
amined by some of the most care- 
ful chocolate manufacturers both 
in this country and on the Continent, 
who are so pleased with it.that they 
are bene to contract for supplies as 
soon as a favorable price can be quoted 
tothem. Some delay in fixing a price 
is at present occasioned by the uncer- 
tain supply of raw or dried kola nuts 
and the lar, ely increasing demand for 
this matte ruit. 

The British Government have had 
a supply of the paste in a pure state 
and have undertaken to test and ex- 
periment with it. 

The investigations of Heckel and 
Schlagdenhauffen have shown that the 
yield of caffeine from the kola nut is 
greater than in most commercial teas 
and coffees; that the proportion of 
theobromine is greater than that con- 
tained in cocoa. In comparing the 
kola with coffee, tea, and cocoa, with 
regard to their nitrogenous principles, 
chemically defined and crystallizable, 
it will be found that the kola takes 
the first place. The physiological ef- 
fects of kola nut and pure caffeine are 
identical. Kola nut is an undoubted 
stimulant in wasting diseases, and by 
its bitterness and astringency, acts as 
a powerful tonic in cases of deep- 
seated lesions of the digestive organs. 


? _ New Commercial Plants and Drugs, No. 3, 
Pe 2 
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Its place in therapeutics is far above 
that of mate (Paraguay tea), cuca, and 


paullinia (guarana). In order that the | 


properties of the nut might be tested 
therapeutically, I had fluid extracts 
made both from the fresh and dry 
nuts, and distributed. These have 


! 
| 
| 
| 


given very good results in cases of im- | 


paired digestion and diarrhea. 
These extracts, which represent in 
a fluid state an equal weight of the 


nut, gave better results in dipsomania | 


than the nut itself in a fresh state, ow- 
ing, no doubt, to the concentrated form 
of the remedy, and its more rapid ab- 
sorption by the stomach. 
diarrhoea, to which Europeans are so 
subject in the tropics, fluid extract of 
kola has effected many cures, several 
cases being old and severe. Dr. Heckel, 
in his paper, mentions several cases of 
what is known as Cochin China diar- 
rhoea cured by this nut, given both as 
a fluid extract and as a wine, thus 
supporting the evidence of those who 
have given the nut a trial in this 
country, and reported upon it in the 
various medical journals. 

I strongly advise planters in our col- 
onies who have low, damp lands, to 
cultivate this very important tree, for 
they will find that the demand will in- 
crease year by year for this product. 
It is much more easily cultivated than 
ordinary cocoa, and yields a large crop 
twice a year; it does well in low steam 
lands, and gives large crops of fruit 
in some of our West India islands. 
The kola tree will flourish well at ele- 
vations lower than 1,000 feet, and even 
at the sea level produces crops in the 
fourth year from planting the seed, 
and full crops from the tenth year es- 
timated at 120 to 150 lbs., the gathering 
of the crops being rendered easy by 
the natural drooping of the branches. 
With regard to the preservation of the 
nuts, they have come over to me in 
either baskets or barrels, lined with the 
leathery leaves of the ‘‘ bal” tree. Some 
were sent to me in dry loam, and they 
were appeared as fresh asthe day they 
were gathered. I have by me now a 
barrel which reached me some eighteen 
months ago, and of which more than 
fifty per cent are still perfectly fresh- 
looking, having retained their beauti- 
ful red color. I attribute this result 
to not having unpacked or in any way 
disturbed them since their arrival. 

The best way to ship them for com- 
mercial use is, after freeing them from 
the husks, to carefully and slowly dry 
them in the shade, where a current of 
air will pass over them; there is, then, 
very little shrinkage, and fine dr 
nuts are obtained not in any way sim1- 
lar to the small shrivelled chips which I 
have sometimes received from the west 
coast of Africa, which unmistakably 
showed that the drying process resort- 
ed to in such cases was either by the 
heat of the sun or that of an oven. 


Quantitative Determination of Cin- 
chona Alkaloids. 


Y. Surmoyama has made a critical 
comparison of various analytical 
methods for estimating quinine in a 
mixture of cinchona alkaloids, and 
has come to the conclusion that its 
precipitation as quinine oxalate is the 
most reliable so far known. He gives 
the following directions: 

At least 0.5 Gm. of the alkaloids are 
dissolved in a beaker in about 30 or 40 
C.c. of water, with the addition of the 
least possible quantity of very dilute 
acetic acid, with gentle heat, the solu- 
tion filtered from any undissolved 
substances into a tared beaker, the 
filter washed, and the united liquid 
neutralized with very dilute soda solu- 
tion. If necessary this should be 
filtered. The filtrate is mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of solution of so- 
dium oxalate saturated at 18° C., the 


proper amount being 1 C.c. for each | 
0.1 Gm. of the mixture of alkaloid | 





taken for analysis. The liquid is now 
concentrated on a water bath to8 or 
10 Gm., until a copious precipitate 
makes its appearance on _ cooling. 
Should a slimy mass separate durin 

the concentration, it must be filtere 

off and well washed with boiling water. 
To the contents of the beaker there are 
now added 10 to 15 C.c. of water, and 
the wholestirred until the slimy mass 
which separates together with the pre- 
cipitated oxalate is completely redis- 
solved, and the whole is then set aside 
for three hours at a temperature of 18° 


_| C., during which time it should be re- 
In cases of | 


pear stirred. The contents of the 
aker are now weighed, the precipi- 
tate is collected on a double filter 
and washed a few times (with the aid 
of a filter-pump) with asolution of ox- 
alate of quinine saturated at 18° C. 

In order to dissolve any co-precipi- 
tated oxalate of cinchonidine, the pre- 
cipitate is now washed with the 
above-mentioned saturated solution of 
oxalate of quinine, into a flask, the 
latter briskly shaken during fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then set aside for 
two hours at 18° C., the shaking being 
occasionally repeated. Finally, the 
precipitate is collected upon a double 
filter (dried at 110° C. and tared), well 
washed with the saturated solution of 
oxalate of quinine, with the aid of the 
filter-pump, then dried and weighed. 

From the weight thus found it is 
now necessary to deduct the amount 
of quinine oxalate which had been 
soaked up during the washing by the 
filter and by the precipitate. Accord- 
ing to Shimoyama’s investigations, this 
amounts to 0.00069 Gm. for every 
gramme of solution of oxalate of 
quinine. To make the correction, the 
obtained quantity of oxalate of quinine 
is first deducted from the total weight 
of the contents of the beaker. e 
difference represents the quantity of 
mother-liquid. This is then multi- 
plied with 0.00064, and the product 
added to the quantity of quinine oxal- 
ate found. 

The amount of pure quinine is found 
by multiplying the figure obtained for 
oxalate of quinine with 0.878 (since 1 
Gm. of oxalate of quinine contains 
0.878 Gm. of pure quinine).—Arch. d. 
Pharm, and Ph. Zeit. 


Behavior of Quinine towards Oxalic 
Acid in Presence of Cinchonidine. 


Y. SuimoyaMa’s method of estimat- 
ing quinine by means of oxalic acid, 
described above is criticised by Dr. J. 
E. de Vrij, who says: 

“* After I had found that all basic 
sulphates of quinine of the market 
contained cinchonidine, which varies 
in gowns from 4 to 13 per cent, I 
made an attempt to determine the 
quinine as oxalate. For this purpose 
10 Gm. of sulphate of quinine (con- 
taining by optical test 11 per cent of 
sulphate of cinchonidine) were dis- 
solved in 400 Gm. of boiling water, 
and a solution of 4 Gm. of ammonium 
oxalate added. Iexpected that almost 
all of the quinine would be obtained as 
crystalline oxalate, and that the cin- 
chonidine would nearly all remain in 
the mother-liquor. Experience, how- 
ever, showed that I was deceived, since 
the mother liquid of the oxalate of 
quinine, when treated with sodium 
tartrate, yielded 7.33% of quinine tar- 
trate (determined optically). It fol- 
lows therefore that the bibasic oxalic 
acid is not capable of effecting a sepa- 
ration of quinine from cinchonidine.— 
Arch. d. Pharm., 223, 349. 


The British Pharmacopoeia, ac- 
cording to the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, is completed, all but the index. 
It will be about one hundred pages 
larger than the preceding edition, and 


| will include upwards of one hundred 


new remedies and preparations. Only 
ascore of articles have been omitted. 





Repairing Platinum Vessels. 


WHEN P pean es vessels, after long- 
continued use, begin to show signs of 
wear, and become perforated with 
minute pin-holes, they are usually 
accounted of no further utility, and 
are disposed of as scrap; not that it is 
impossible to repair them—for with 
fine gold wire and an oxy-hydrogen jet 
this is easily feasible—but that the 
proper appliances and skill are not in 
possession of all. Irrespective of the 
manipulation of the hydrogen jet, it is 
rather difficult without long practice 
to hold the end of the fine wire pre- 
cisely over the aperture and to keep 
it in position. It occurred to me that, 
if the gold in a finely-divided condi- 
tion could be placed in very intimate 
contact with the platinum judging 
from the fusibility of gold-platinum 
alloys, union could be effected at a 
lower temperature over the ordinary 
gas blow-pipe. I tried the experiment, 
and found the supposition correct. 
The substance I used was auric chlo- 
ride, AuCls, which, as is well-known, 
yo pe up on heating, first into aurous 
chloride, and at a higher temperature 
gives off all its chlorine, and leaves 
metallic gold. Operating on a perfo- 
rated platinum basin, in the first in- 
stance I placed a few milligrammes 
of the auric chloride from a 15-grain 
tube precisely over the perforation, 
and then gently heated to about 200° 
C. till the salt melted and ran through 
the holes. A little further heating 
caused the reduced gold to solidify on 
each side of the basin. The blowpipe 
was now brought to bear on the bot- 
tom of the dish, right over the par- 
ticular spots it was wished to solder, 
and in a few moments at a yellow- 
red heat (in daylight) the gold was 
seen to ‘‘run.” On the vessel being 
immediately withdrawn, a very neat 
soldering was evident. The operation 
was repeated several times till in a 
few minutes the dish had been ren- 
dered quite tight and serviceable. 

Using the gold salt in this way, the 
coer difficulty experienced in 

olding gold wire unflinchingly in the 
exact position vanishes, while only a 
comparatively low temperature and 
small amount of gold is necessary. 
Care must be taken to withdraw the 
platinum from the flame just at the 
moment the gold is seen to run, for if 
the heat be continued longer, the gold 
alloys with a larger surface of plati- 
num, spreads, and leaves the aperture 
empty. As in the case of ail gold- 
soldered vessels, the article cannot 
afterwards be safely exposed to a tem- 
perature higher than that at which 
the soldering was effected, and on this 
account it is advisable to use as small 
an amount of auric chloride as possi- 
ble. When the perforations are of com- 
paratively large size, the repairing is 
not so easy, owing to the auric chlo- 
ride, on fusing, refusing to fill them. 
I find, however, that it some sponzy 
platinum be mixed with a few milli- 
grammes of the gold salt, pressed into 
the perforation, and heat applied as 
directed, a very good soidering can be 
effected. It is well to hammer the 
surface of the platinum while hot, so 
as to secure perfect union and welding 
of the two surfaces. This may be done 
in a few minutes in such a manner as 
to render the repair indistinguishable. 
Strips of platinum may be joined to- 
gether in much the same way as al- 
ready described. <A few crystals of 
auric chloride placed on each clean 
surface, and gently heated till nearly 
black, then bound together, and fur- 
ther heated for a few moments in the 
blowpipe flame. Rings and tubes can 
also be formed on a mandrel, and sol- 
dered in the same fashion, and the 
chemist thus enabled to build up 
small pieces of apparatus from sheet 

latinum in the laboratory.—J. W. 
Prarr in Chem. and Drugg. 
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THERMO-REGULATOR. 


THE apparatus here described has 
been designed by A. Fock for the pur- 
pose of producing either constant tem- 
peratures or such constant variations 
of the latter as may be determined be- 
forehand. 

A is a cylindrical vessel, made of 
tinned iron, into which a smaller one, 
B, is firmly soldered. Ata and b the 
interior of the double-walled space 
communicates with the pipe c, which 
passes through a condenser, C, placed 
above, best inform of a worm. Be- 
low the place where the pipe is at- 
tached to b, a small stop-cock, 7, is sit- 
uated, by means of which communi- 
cation may be established with the re- 
ceiver, k. Ate, a thermometer is in- 
serted, and the same opening serves 
also for introducing the proper liquid 
into the vessel, A. Now, if some sub- 
stance of high boiling point, such as 
paraffin, olive oil, or fusible metal, is 
placed into the vessel B, and the liquid 
in A raised to boiling while the stop- 
cock ris closed, the contents of B 
would acquire the constant and even 
temperature of the vapor of the a 
liquid. If, on the other hand, a liqui 
of variable boiling point, such as 
petroleum, is put into A, it will be 
possible to obtain any constant tem- 
perature which a mercury ther- 
mometer can indicate. For in- 
stance, if a temperature of 280° F. 
is tobe attained, and then main- 
tained, enough of the lighter por- 
tions of the petroleum are dis- 
tilled off, until the above tem- 
perature has been reached. The 
stop-cock r is now closed, and 
the condensed vapor of the re- 
maining liquid will continue to 
flow back into the vessel A. At 
the same time the contents at 
B will gradually acquire this 
temperature and retain it. If 


petroleum is used for this pur- “ 


pose, it is advisable to keep on 
hand a series of different frac- 
tions which should not vary by 
more than 40° or 50° C., but 
which may be prepared before- 
hand by this very apparatus. 
The differences of temperature 
of different portions of the bath 
(B) amount to not over 20° C. 
This 2 tne will be found 








water, and warm. gently while stir- 
ring, which will cause the casein to 
be dissolved. Of the borax solution 
enough should be used to leave only a 
little undissolved casein behind.—R. 
KaYsER, in Mitth. d. Bayr. Gewer- 


bemus. 


The so-called Fat in Cinchona. 


ALTHOUGH several authors have re- 
ferred to the mixture of substances ex- 
tracted from cinchona barks as con- 
taining ‘‘ fat ” or ‘‘ wax,” its history has 
not hitherto been satisfactorily made 
out. Professor Fliickiger, in his ‘‘ Chi- 
narinden,” mentions a ‘‘ wax,” some- 
times colored green by chlorophyll, 
which was obtained by Herr Kerner 
in colorless lamelle, and named “ cin- 
choceratin.” It was afterwards pre- 
pared in a purer form by Herr Helms, 
who thought it was neither a fat nor a 
wax, but a body resembling betulin or 
cerin. The investigation has now 
been taken up by Dr. Hesse, who re- 
ports (Annalen % 6 Chemie, ccxxviii., 
296) that he finds cinchona barks to 
contain, in varying quantities, three 
isomeric bodies of the formula 
CxHss.O, one of which, ‘‘ cupreol,” is 
met with especially in cuprea bark; 
another, ‘‘cinchol,” occurs only in 
true cinchona barks and in all of them; 



































exceedingly useful for many pur- 
poses, among them for the deter- 











mination of melting points, since 
it permits avery gradual raising 
of the temperature, but allows 
the condensed liquid to run off only 
very slowly through the stop-cock r. 
The disadvantage caused by the fact 
that the apparatus is non-transparent 
can be overcome in various ways. 
The melting point may be indicated 
either by causing an electric circuit to 
close at the proper moment, or a small 
mirror may be attached over the ves- 
sel B in such a manner that it is in- 
clined in an angle of about 45 degrees. 

If the vessel B is left empty, and 
merely closed with a large flat cork, 
or other contrivance, a very service- 
able hot-air bath is obtained. 

The size and shape of the apparatus 
may be adapted toits special use. If 
no higher temperatures than 180° C. 
are to be attained, it may be con- 
structed of tinned iron, well flanged 
and soldered with soft solder. For 
higher temperatures, however, hard 
oer must be used. [We think it 
will be found cheapest and safest in 
the end to use hard solder exclusively. ] 
—Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1885, 
1,124. 


Casein Mucilage. 
A vERY serviceable adhesive muci- 
lage may be prepared in the following 


manner: 
Heat milk with a little tartaric acid, 


‘ whereby casein is separated. Treat 


the latter while still moist with a solu- 
tion of 6 parts of borax in 100 of 





Fock’s thermo-regulator, 


whilst the third, ‘‘ quebrachol,” which 
would appear to be identical with a 
body discovered by the author in que- 
bracho bark (Pharm. Journ. [3], xii., 
785), has been observed only in Ledger 
barks. All three bodies belong to the 
class of cholesterines, to which also 
belongs the phytosterin prepared by 
the author from the calabar bean. 
They resemble one another very 
closely, but can be distinguished by 
their acetyl compound. Dr. Hesse 
considers that the bodies referred to as 
having been described by Messrs. 
Kerner and Helms consisted chiefly 
of cinchol.—Pharm. Journ. 


** Dover’s Solution ”’ and * Red 
Drops.” 


A PREPARATION, known as Liquor 
Doveri, Dover’s Solution (Liquor Ipe- 
cacuanhe et Morphine), which ori- 

inated with Dr. J. D. Coleman, of 

uliustown, and afterwards of Tren- 
ton, N. J., and is quite popular in 
several localities, is prepared as fol- 
lows: 
Acetate of Morphine... 60 grains. 
Diluted Acetic Acid... 1 fl. oz. 
Dilute Alcohol........ 7 fl. oz. 
Wine of Ipecac....... 2 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the acetate of morphine in 
the acid, add the diluted alcohol and 
wine of ipecac, and mix the whole 
thoroughly. Set aside for 24 hours, 
then filter through paper, 








Mr. Edwin H. Hess, from whose 
thesis on the subject (Am. Journ. 
Pharm., 1885, p. 235) we take this 
formula, adds: ‘‘In Trenton, where 
I became acquainted with it, it ma 
be gotten from any pharmacist, and is 
always kept in stock, is prescribed by 
almost all the physicians, and has a 
local —— among the people as 
a remedy for all ills common to man- 
kind, probably as great as paregoric.” 

_The above enters into the composi- 
tion of a preparation known as 


Red Drops. 
Comp. Tincture of Catechu.. 5 fl. oz. 
Spirit of Camphor........... 1 fl. oz. 
Dover’s Solution..... ....... 2 fl. oz. 


This is quite an efficient remedy for 
diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera morbus, 
and all summer complaints in general. 
Locally it has acquired no mean repu- 
tation among the physicians and 
others, and is thought by some to be 
equally as good, if not superior to the 
best-known cholera mixtures. 


Effect of Light upon Iodoform Pre- 
parations, 


Epuarp Fasint has investigated the 
peculiar change which certain prepa- 
rations of iodoform, such as an oint- 

ment made with vaseline, or a 
solution in collodion, undergo 
some time after being prepared. 

It has been supposed that 
some constituent or property 
of the vehicle caused a decom- 
position of the iodoform, but 
this appears to be not the true 
cause, though it may occasion- 
ally promote the change. 

If hyposulphite of sodium, for 
instance, is added to iodoform 
ointment, it does not remedy the 
evil, simply because no free io- 
dine, recognizable by chloro- 
form, is separated. The same is 
the case with iodoform collodi- 
um and both are thereby differ- 
ent from an ointment containing 
iodide of potassium, in which the 
change is due to the separation 
of free iodine. 

The real cause of the altera- 
tion in the preparations above’ 
named is the effect of light (day- 
light, sunlight). This may be 
shown by exposing a glass-ves- 
sel containing iodoform ointment 
(made with petrolatum) to direct 
sunlight, in such a manner that 

aportion of the surface turned toward 
the light is protected from the latter by 
a strip of paper pasted over it. If the 
latter be removed, say after ten min- 
utes, the dark tint which the unpro- 
tected surface has acquired by the ex- 
posure will strike the observer as quite 
remarkable. 

Pure iodoform, when exposed to sun- 
light by itself, does not show any 
change or decomposition. This appears 
to occur only when it is exposed while 
in intimate contact with organic sub- 
stances or solvents. 

It follows, therefore, that such iodo- 
form preparations should be prepared 
by artificial light, and should be kept 
protected from the light. The iodo- 
form collodion, especially, should be 
only dispensed in dark-colored glass 
vessels.— Pharm. Post. 


Vaseline in Pastry. 


It was stated at a recent meeting of 
the Hygienic Council of the Depart-- 
ment of the Seine at Paris, that 
it had been found that vaseline 
was being used in pastry in 
place of butter or fat. omg | thus 
made will keep much longer than if 
butter be used, but vaseline has no nu- 
tritive properties, and its effect on the 
digestive apparatus has not been as- 
certained. The Council, therefore, 
advises that its use for pastry making 
shall not be permitted in France, 
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New Method of Milk Analysis. 


For the purpose of insuring a finer 


comminution of the dry residue, so as 


to facilitate the complete extraction of 


fat, Matthew A. Adams recommends 
the following procedure: 

Filtering paper is cut into strips, 22 
inches long by 24 inches wide, and 
rolled spirally around a glass-rod, so 
that the outermost turn is a less than 1 
inch indiameter. These rolls are then 
dried at 100°, their weight, when dry, 
noted upon them with lead-pencil, 
and then put aside for future use. 

A portion of about 5 C.c. of the 
milk to be examined is put into a small 
beaker glass, 2 inches high and 1} 
wide, the whole weighed, and one of 
the above-described paper spirals 
dipped into it. Ina few minutes the 
paper will have soaked up the milk, 
and, with a little dexterity, the roll 
may be lifted out and laid with its dry 
edge upon a plate of glass. The beaker 
is immediately weighed again, the loss 
of weight representing the amount of 
milk soaked up by the paper. In dry- 
ing the paper spiral, care must be 
taken that none of the milk reaches 
the plate of glass. After one hour’s 
drying it is ready for treatment with 
ether or benzin, which need never ex- 
ceed three hours, after which time all 
fat will have been extracted, and the 
residuary paper-roll, when dried again, 
indicates by its loss in weight the 
quantity of the extracted fat. 

The results quoted by the author ex- 
ceed in accuracy those obtained by 
any other method. —The Analyst, 1885, 


[This method may also be used in 
many other cases with advantage. 
The liquid soaked up by the paper 
spiral covers so large a surface that 
evaporation of any volatile solvent 
must be quite rapid. | 


Gum Arabic. 


Tus is influenced by the Soudan 
war. The statistics of the London 
markets do not distinguish Egyptian 
gum from other kinds. Here are the 


figures of the market at Trieste, deal- 
ing with Egyptian gum alone :— 





1880 =: 1881 1882 1883 1884 

















Ser- Ser- Ser- Ser- Ser- 

ons. ons. ons. ons. ons. 
Stocks, Jan. Ist.. 1,235 5.906 3,521 3,914 722 
Imports...... ... 20,637 16,843 12,272 10,383 5,983 
Total.............21,872 22,749 15,793 14,297 6,705 
Deliveries........15,966 19,228 11,879 13,575 5,850 
Stocks, Dec. 3ist. 5,906 3,521 3,914 722 5 


The rise in price foreseen in 1882 as a 
result of Arabic rising dates from Sep- 
tember, 1883, as the arrivals at Cairo 
decreased, and the stocks shrank there 
and at the central market. In Janu- 
ary, 1884, in consequence of the suc- 
cess of the Mahdi, the price had 
doubled (in London 110s, as against 
55s. in the summer of 1883), but over 
eager sales reduced it in February to 
80s. to 85s. Since then there has been 
a steady rise, and to-day gum cannot 
be bought under 120s. to 125s. The 
further course of the article depends 
on the collections in the Soudan, which 
must be completed before the rains 
come on at the end of February. The 
chance of this is small, and depends on 
an urgent need of money among the 
tribes. In favorable circumstances, 
then, fresh supplies may arrive from 
the Soudan in the second half of this 
year. Till then the stocks must hold 
out, though the price is very likely to 
increase, especially for the picked 
sorts, which have hitherto been too 
cheap. If the imports fail, there will 
be complete scarcity, and it is impos- 
sible to say what prices will be reached. 
On this chance a “ring” in gum 
Senegal has been founded in Bordeaux 
during the last few weeks. After se- 
curing the old stocks and the expected 
imports, it has dictated a rise from 


180 f, to 220 f. Even in January it 








could be bought at 170 f. to 175 f., and 
the remaining stocks seem to be by 
no means inconsiderable. Some say 
the collection in Senegal has turned 
out ill this year, but this needs confir- 
mation.—Chem. and Drugg. 


Precaution in Keeping Bromine, 
Nitric Acid, etc. 


FERD. FISCHER calls renewed atten- 
tion to the necessity of using care in 
keeping stock-bottles of bromine, 
fuming nitric acid, and other similar 
substances of corrosive or otherwise 
dangerous properties. Having had an 
accident with a two-pound bottle of 
bromine, which broke in the store-room 
of its own accord, he advises that all 
vessels containing such substances be 
placed into stone jars, containing 
some water, and closed with stone 
covers. 

[This advice is not new, but cannot 
be too often repeated. Phosphorus 
especially should be treated in the 
same manner.—ED. A. D.] 


Influence of Light upon Ether. 


A SHORT time since, Herr Buchner 
reported that he had found that com- 
mercial “‘ pure” ether, even after fur- 
ther rectification, in contact with 
cadmium iodide, appeared to give rise 
to the formation of some oxy-iodide, 
iodine being liberated at the same 
time. At first he was disposed to at- 
tribute the reaction to some persistent 
impurity in the ether, but he has now 
come to the conclusion (Chem. Zeit., 
May 13th, p. 691),that it is due to dis- 
solved ozone. Schdnbein had already 
observed that ether in contact with 
atmospheric air is capable of giving 
rise to the formation of ozone, and the 
author has ascertained that this change 
takes place with extreme rapidity, 
under the influence of diffused sun- 
light; but that freshly rectified ether 
will remain free from ozone for seve- 
ral weeks, if kept in the dark. The 
practical lesson drawn is that in order 
to preserve ether in a proper condition 
it should be protected from exposure 
to light.—Pharm. Journ. 


Determination of Organic Matter in 
Drinking Water. 


Ir has often been noticed that dis- 
cordant results were obtained by dif- 
ferent experimenters when determin- 
ing the amount of organic matter in 
water by heating with permanganate 
of potassium. 

O. Kaspar has recently observed 
that if the heat is raised to boiling, and 
continued more than ten minutes, the 
results obtained are much too high. On 
the other hand, if the temperature 
does not exceed 70°C. (158° F.), and 
the heat is continued for not over 5 
minutes, constant results are obtained. 
He even prefers a temperature of 50° 
C. (122° ¥.). He directs to heat the 
water with the reagent at this tem- 
perature, adding a sufficient quantity 
of the latter, to retain a red tint in 
the liquid at the end of the 5 minutes, 
then to add standard oxalic acid and to 
determine the excess of the latter by 
titrating with standard permangan- 
ate. 


Purification of Impure Fatty Oils. 


AccorpInG to G. Fischer, fatty oils 
which have been used and have be- 
come dirty and impure may be re- 
stored to their original bright con- 
dition by warming them first to a 
temperature of 40° C. (104° F.), and 
then adding, under constant stirring, 
a previously prepared mixture of equal 
weights of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and 95% alcohol. Two pounds of this 
mixture are sufficient for 100 pounds of 


If sulphuric acid alone were used, 


a portion of the oil would be resinified. 
Being added partly as sulphethylic 
acid, the effect is different. It mixes 
uniformly with the oil, afterwards 
causes a turbidity which graduall 

ends in the formation of a blackish 
sediment. The oils which have now 
become bright, are then poured off or. 
drawn off from the latter, washed with 
boiling water to remove every trace of 
sulphuric acid, and then allowed to 
oe by standing.—Neueste Erf. u. 

rf. 


Cologne. 


Evcen Drierricn has recently pub- 
lished the following formule in the 
Pharm. Centralhalle (1885, 104): 


Oil of Bergamot ............. 10 
<6 «¢ Lemon 5 
Lavender, rect., best .. 1 
Rosemary, French, rect. 5 
1 


se 66 


ae 66 


ah |), RR ees Ria oa 42 

$a OE ETO SIODL, . oa s'cie o's ho 1 

teie (| eR Ser atte 1 
Asietic TORE... 6. )55 eis os eee 1 
Diluted Acetic Acid.......... 
UI. o5ton ssl caxcssteoe ose 825 
Distallod Water ....6is oie s0'd 150 


Mix, heat to 70° or 75° C. (158° to 
167° F.), let stand a few days in a cool 
place, then filter. 

The heating brings the product closer 
to a distillate and renders it much 
superior to a mere mixture. 

An addition of musk or ambergris is 
out of place, as long as it is desired 
to produce an imitation of the original 
eau de Cologne, which does not con- 
tain a trace of either. : 

Genuine Cologne is of two kinds, 
acid andalkaline. The former is repre- 
sented by the formula given above, 
while the latter contains a little am- 
monia. A formula for this is given 
here: 


Parts. 
Oil of Bergamot ....0 6665.64 10 
OS: “Ch ROM Seen tags 3 tile 5 
‘¢ “* Rosemary, best.......... 2 
6 SSAIGEOM IRE < ca'ss S55 EROS 1 
‘s «Lavender, best.......... 
Stronger Water of Ammonia... } 
ALOONOL , 6<cic owninens aden seston 885 





Mix, heat to 70° or 75° C., set aside 
in a cool place for a few days, then 
filter. 

In this mixture, a smaller quantity 
of the oils of lavender and rosemary 
has been used, since both oils acquire, 
‘in the presence of free alkalies, a dis- 
agreeable, sharp odor. 

For baths, a cheaper kind of cologne 
may be prepared as follows: 


Parts. 

Oil of Citronella... 60.666 0.54 2 
oN oi. wede'st od 2 

S SP OMMOOG s.5505:ushewiwd 5 

7 NII 5 5656.5 Wrsieinls Hote 5 

SS) OP RNRUURD: 5 o's > oe cab Smee 2 

SS, OMNES. A chin wahswak ooee 1 

if SS AVMDUPIDABEN... 's.0:6 Emon: 1 

Pe oh. a en a 10 
AiCShOl 5... + accehahiedanied 800 
Distitied Water... ... ss. s.se0s 200 


Treat like the preceding. 

The average quantity required for a 
ee - igs is about 50 Gm. (or about 1} 

. OZ.). 


Potassio-Antimonic Oxalate a Sub- 
stitute for Tartar Emetic in the 
Arts. 


TARTAR emetic is being gradually re- 
placed in dyeing and printing by a new 
antimony preparation having the com- 
position SbK;C.O.. + 6H2O, and con- 
taining 23.67 per cent Sb2Os. The com- 
mercial product crystallizes in white 
needles resembling oxalic acid or E 
som salt, which are readily soluble in 
water. It is sold at a moderate price 


as a substitute for tartar emetic in 





fixing tannin colors.—Dingl. Pol. J. 
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Simple Process for Separating Zinc. 


As a convenient means for the sepa- 
ration of zinc from iron, nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, and aluminium, the author 
recommends the conversion of these 
metals into formiates, and the treat- 
ment of the solution with sulphuretted 
a So a As far as his experiments 
extend, the zinc is always com- 
pletely precipitated. The precipitate is 
always free from manganese and 
aluminium, and also from nickel, 
cobalt, and iron, if the solution con- 
tains a sufficiency of free formic acid 
(at least 15 to 20 C.c. of acid of spec. 
grav. 1.2 in 250 to 500 C.c. of liquid), 
and those metals are not present in too 
great excess. In other cases, traces of 
foreign sulphides are sometimes mixed 
with the zinc hydrosulphide, and give 
it a reddish-brown tint. Iron is most 
easily thus carried down, nickel and 
cobalt less readily. These impurities 
are in quantity very trifling. For 
their entire removal, the precipitate 
after filtering and washing is re-dis- 
solved in nitric acid, supersaturated 
with ammonia, then with formic acid, 
and once more precipitated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Such a repeti- 
tion—certainly not always needed—of 
the separation would deprive this 
method of its essential advantages, if 
we had not a means for making zinc 
sulphide capable of easy and rapid fil- 
tration. To this end sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is passed into the hot solution. 

The zinc sulphide falls as a granular 
precipitate which filters and washes 
quickly and clearly. For washing, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen water is used to 
which a little ammonium formiate and 
formic acid have been added. 

On passing sulphuretted nydrogen 
into the hot solution, a little zinc sul- 
phide (about 1 milligramme) is de- 
posited on the sides of the glass, so 
firmly that it cannot be rubbed off. 
This film, after rinsing the glass, is 
dissolved off in 2 little nitric acid, and 
the solution is added to that of the 
main precipitate if the precipitation 
has te be repeated. If this is not neces- 
sary, or, if the second precipitation is 
already in process, the nitric solution 
of the film is mixed with ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide, then with 
formic acid until the reaction is acid, 
and the whole is poured upon the filter 
to the precipitate which is already 
washed. 

When dry, the zinc-sulphide is not 
horny and brittle like that thrown 
down from an acetic solution, but pui- 
verulent, and it can be readily removec 
from the filter Without loss.—Wz1:. 
HAMPE, in Chem. Zeit. (and Chem. 
News.) 


First Discovery of Bacteria. 


THE first who discovered bacteris, 
was the celebrated Antony Van Leeu- 
wenhock, who may be called the 
father of microscopy. On September 
14th, 1683, he reported to Franci; 
Asten, member of the Royal Society, 
London, that he had observed by 
means of the microscope, in the whitc 
matter taken from between his teeth, 
live animalcules of graceful motion 
(animaleula admodum exiguae jucun- 
dissimo modo sese moventia). Leeu- 
wenhock distinguished and described 
several varieties, which may even now 
-be readily recognized. Nine years 
afterwards, in September, 1692, he sent 
new drawings to London which were 
still more exact.—After D. Arch. f. 
Gesch. d. Med. 


Completion of the new Belgian 
Pharmacopoia. 


Ata recent meeting of the Belgian 
General Pharmaceutical Association, 
Professor Gille stated that the new 
edition of the Belatap Pharmacopoeia, 
completely printed, had been handed 
over to the Government by the Com- 
mission on the 24th of April, 





IMPROVED GAS GENERATORS. 


In spite of the great number of 
forms of gas generators, the improve- 
ments appear to be still far from hav- 
ing reached perfection. : 

olny has lately drawn special 
attention to one defect inherent to all, 
viz., that they do not permit, without 
much trouble, refilling the apparatus, 
while in use. To remedy this, he has 
constructed the following apparatus. 

The substance from whieh gas is to 
be generated is placed in the funnel- 
tube a, the thin end of which reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the vessel b, 
and which has several holes at o, for 
admitting the acid. The latter flows 
from the reservoir c into 6, and when 





Wollny’s gas generator. 


it rises high enough, passes through 
the holes o into the funnel. As soon 
as action has begun, a concentrated 
saline solution is commenced to be 
formed, and this flows to the bottom 
of b. Being denser than the acid, the 
latter remains on top, and mixes but 





Tissandier’s gas generator. 


little with the denser salt solution. 
Wren the latter accumulates, it may 
be drawn off through h, while new acid 
is admitted from c. 

As the gas escapes from the appara- 
tus, it passes through a small washing 
apparatus, where the passage of the 
gas may be arrested by pushing down 
the plunger passing through the upper 
cork m. 

When the solid, from which the gas 
is generated, has been exhausted, this 
plunger is pushed down so as to pre- 
vent the gas from passing into the 
wash-bottle proper, the lid s is next 
lifted up, the funnel-tube a taken out, 
refilled and replaced. The stopper s 
having been replaced, the cork k is 
gently loosened, until enough gas has 
passed through to displace all the air 
admitted by opening the apparatus. 
The cork is then closed, the plunger 
raised, and the current of gas will 
continue to pass as it did before, 





When the apparatus is not in use, the 
faucet gis closed. The stopper s is a 
glass-stopper around which a rubber- 
band is stretched. In place of it, a 
rubber-washer, glass-plate and clam 
may be used, as shown in the sma 
annexed cut. 





In conjunction with the above, we 
present another form of generator, de- 
signed by Tissandier. The acid flows 
from a reservoir through the stop- 
cock R into the bottom of a tall cylin- 
drical jar filled with the solid sub- 
stance (sulphide of iron, marble, etc.). 
The dense saline solution flows off 
through TJ, and the generated gas 
passes out through D.—Génie civil. 

[Note.—We would rather admit the 
acid through the tubulure situated in 
the centre of the cylinder, and remove 
the dense salt solution from the bot- 
tom, which would produce the same 
arrangement as that shown in Woll- 
ny’s apparatus. As itis now, the fresh 
acid admitted has to mingle with the 
dense saline solution, while in the 
other case it would do this but little. 
—Ep. A. D.] 


The Determination of Ethyl Nitrite 
in Spirit of Nitrous Ether and 
Kindred Preparations. 


THE British Pharmacopeceia test for 
the presence of nitrous compounds in 
the spirit of nitrous ether is a satisfac- 
tory one from a qualitative point of 
view, but it can be applied in a more 
advantageous manner than is directed 
in the British Pharmacopceia by mix- 
ing the sample with a strong aqueous 
solution of ferrous sulphate, and then 
pouring concentrated sulphuric acid 
down the side of the tube in sucha 
manner as not to mix with the lighter 
liquid. A deep brown zone will be 
produced at the junction of the two 
strata, which, in the case of good sam- 
ples, becomes intensified by cautious 
agitation. Many samples of spirit of 
nitrous ether give a brown color with 
ferrous solution before the addition of 
acid, but the coloration is always con- 
siderably enhanced by the sulphuric 
acid, and strong acid is far preferable 
to dilute. : 

I have tried the experiment of shak- 
ing a sample of spirit of nitrous 
ether with neutral sodium carbon- 
ate, filtering, and testing the filtrate 
with a solution of ferrous sulphate 
without adding acid. Noreaction was 
at first produced, but the brown color 
atadesily developed, and after a few 
minutes was very intense. The iron 
test has the great advantage of really 
indicating the presence of nitrous com- 
pounds instead of leaving their exist- 
ence to be inferred from some such 
fallacious reaction as the decoloration 
of permanganate. No doubt the per- 
manganate processes of assaying spirit 
of nitrous ether are capable of giving 
useful comparative results in the case 
of samples of good quality, but when 
applied to inferior samples, -or to spec- 
imens containing much aldehyde (such 
as the London Pharmacopceia prepa- 
ration), the indications are utterly 
worthless and misleading, and the re- 
sults should on no account be expressed 
in terms of nitrous ether.* 

The well-known process of Professor 
J. F. Eykman for assaying spirit of 
nitrous ether is practically a quantita- 
tive application of the iron reaction, 
but instead of relying on the depth of 
the brown coloration, the nitric oxide 
gas evolved is collected and measured. 
Kykman’s — has given excellent 
results in the hands of Messrs. P. Mac- 
Ewan and F. 8. Dymond, and Mr. D. 
B. Dott has confirmed the general ac- 
curacy of the process, and has found 





*A sample of sweet spirit of nitre, which gave, 
only faint indications of nitrous compounds when 
independently examined by the iron test by four 
different chemists, was reported by another chem- 
ist to contain 1.3 per cent of nitrous ether, as the 
result of an analysis by Muter’s modification of the 
permanganate process, 
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the results very constant even when 
the conditions of the experiment are 
varied. Their reports have been con- 
firmed in the main by an extensive ex- 
perience of its capabilities in my own 
laboratory, where the accuracy of the 
or has been fully verified when a 

nown quantity of pure sodium nitrite 
(made from silver nitrite) is employed. 
With solution of ethyl nitrite several 
sources of error exist, which tend to 
cause the method to give results some- 
what below the truth. The chief cause 
of error is probably incomplete reac- 
tion, but the solubility of nitric oxide 
in aqueous liquids also affects the re- 
sults. Theloss from the latter cause is 
reduced to a minimum if a nitrometer 
be employed instead of the gas being 
caused to bubble up through a solution 
of soda. Probably still closer results 
might be obtained by saturating the 
— solution with common salt. 

Although up to the present time, Eyk- 
man’s process has been rightly regarded 
that furnishing the nearest —— as 
to accuracy in the assay of spirit of 
nitrous ether, and kindred prepara- 
tions for ethyl nitrite, I believe the 
following method will practically re- 

lace it in the future. It suggested 
itself to me when attempting to esti- 
mate ethyl nitrite by the process of Mr. 
D. B. Dott (Pharmaceutical Journal 
[3], xv., 200, 492, 592) which consists 
in treating the sample with an acidu- 
lated solution of potassium iodide, and 
estimating the nitrous compounds 
from the amount of iodine liberated, 
as ascertained by titration with deci- 
normal solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate. It is evident that the ethyl 
nitrite may be estimated either from 
the amount of iodine set free or from 
the volume of nitric oxide gas evolved 
in the reaction, the former being Dott’s 
method, and the latter the one to which 
I now desire to callattention. The as- 
say might no doubt be made in an ap- 
paratus similar to that employed by 
Eykman, but I have found the follow- 
ing method of manipulation far more 
simple and ancconma pg b in every sense. 
It is the outcome of a large number of 
experiments made to test the constancy 
of the results under different condi- 
tions of operating. A _ nitrometer 
should be filled with strong brine, and 
5 C.c. of the sample to be tested should 
then be placed in the cup of the nitro- 
meter, and allowed to enter through the 
tap, taking care that no air getsin at the 
same time. Five C.c. of a strong solu- 
tion of potassium iodide is next allowed 
to enter, and this is followed by about 
5 C.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, Effer- 
vescence immediately ensues, and, if 
the tube be vigorously agitated at in- 
tervals* the reaction is complete in 
five minutes, when the level of the 
liquid in the two limbs of the nitro- 
meter is adjusted and the volume of 
nitric oxide gas read off. If the vol- 
ume of gas evolved be small, another 
5 C.c. of the sample should be let into 
the nitrometer, and the agitation re- 
peated. The calculation is the same 
as in Eykman’s process, the reaction 
being: , 
(C2:Hs)NOz2 + KI + H.8SO, = (C:H;s)OH 
+ KHSO, + 1+ NO 
Thus, 75 parts by weight of ethyl 
nitrite evolve 30 of nitric oxide gas. 

(To be continued.) 


— — wee 


SINCE its establishment in 1882, the 
Tokio University (in Japan) has gradu- 
ated 178 students in pharmacy, and 
has, at present, a class of 89. 


By a new law in Arkansas no saloon 
can be built within 640 rods of a 
church. But the natives dodge this 
law by building the saloon first. Then 
they erect the church right across the 
road 

* This should be effected by holding the tapped 
tube vertically, and agitating the contents by a 
transverse motion. In this way the reaction is 
readily confined to the upper part of the liquid in 
the closed side of the nitrometer, , 








Detection of Phenol in Creasote.* 


In the Chemical News of May 2d, 
1884, there appeared the followin 
note among the weekly ‘‘ Chemica 
Notices from Foreign urces,” the 
source in this instance being Zeit- 
schrift fiir Analytische Chemie : 

‘‘A Sensitive Teaclien of Phenol J.) 
F,. Eykman).—A very dilute solution of 
phenol mixed with a few drops of ni- 
trous ether, and the same volume of 
undilute sulphuric acid, takes a red 
color. Ifthe acid is allowed to run 
down the side of the glass so as to 
forma layer below the phenol solu- 
tion, there appears a narrow red band 
where the liquids meet. This reaction 
indicates one in two millions.” 

On trying the test with a five per 
cent solution of pure nitrous ether, 
and one per cent and one per mill so- 
lutions of phenol, I obtained a triple 
ring, the intermedial stratum bein 
brown, the lower a bright emeral 
green, and the upper, pink. This not 
being satisfactory, I referred to the 
‘‘foreign source,” and found that 
Eykman’s paper had appeared in NEw 
REMEDIES [1882, p. 340], and that spirit 
of nitrous ether was to be used in the 
test. With the spirit the emerald 
green color is not produced; the ring 
is at first brown with a red shade, but 
after standing for a short time, the 
brown color disappears, leaving a fine 
pink stratum, and the strong acid has 
also a pink shade. On mixing the two 
liquids, an opaque solution of a red 
shade (approaching magenta) is pro- 
duced. The pure nitrous ether solu- 
tion is quite clear, and of a darker red 
color. The red color is due to reaction 
between phenol-sulphonic acid and the 
aldehyde contained in the sweet 
spirits of nitre.t+ 

The reaction isa mere test-tube exper- 
iment, is pretty and interesting, par- 
ticularly when a solution of pure ni- 
trous ether is used; the immediate 
bright green color, and the gradual 
development of the red, owing to the 
slow forming of aldehyde, are very 
interesting. Apart from this, it struck 
me that the reaction might be practi- 
cally useful in the detection of phenol 
in creasote, and I put the matter on 
trial. 

An aqueous solution of creasote (1 in 
500) on the addition of spirit of nitrous 
ether becomes cloudy and colored 
(phenol solution remains transparent 
and colorless), and when the sulphuric 
acid is added, a dark brown ring is 
formed between the layers. After 
cooling, the iayers are mixed, and a 
brown solution with a brown froth is 
formed. 

The following results were also ob- 
tained: 

Creasote containing 10 per cent 
of phenol. Dark brown ring, brown 
above, acid acquired pink tinge. 
On mixing, dark brown solution, and 
froth of red shade. q 

Creasote containing 20 per cent of 
phenol. Dark brown ring, brown 
above, acid acquired pink color. On 
mixing, red-brown solution, and froth 
of red shade. 

Creasote and phenol, equal parts. 
Red-brown ring above, and pink be- 
low. On mixing, — brown solution 
and pink froth. (This mixture gives 
results which nearly approach to those 
with pure phenol.) 

If the solutions of pure creasote and 
those containing ten and twenty of the 
adulterant be allowed tostand for half 
an hour orlonger after mixing, again 
shaken, and allowed to rest for a few 
minutes, the pure creasote froth is 
found to be white, while the others are 
distinctly red tinted. 

From thess results I consider the ap- 
plication of Eykman’s test to the detec- 





* By Peter MacEwan. Read at a meeting of the 
Edinbargh Chemists’ Assistants and Apprentices 
Assoc., Jan. 28th. 

+ “ Paper by Mr. Dunstan Pharm., Journ. [3], 
xiv., 837, 








tion of phenol in creasote as practi- 
cable, the reagents required are com 

mon things, and the application of the 
test quite easy. Although I have 
made parallel experiments with solu- 
tion of pure nitrous ether, the results 
obtained were not much different from 
those with spirit of nitrous ether. The 
strength of the creasote solution should 
be about 1 in 500—a single drop dis- 
solved in an ounce of water will serve. 
In applying the test, five drops of spt. 
zether. nitr. are first placed in a test- 
tube (5 inches by ? inch diameter is the 
best size to permit shaking), then a 
drachm of the creasote solution, and 
lastly, the same volume of strong sul- 
phuric acid carefully poured down the 
side of the tube. There are first to be 
noted the color of the ring and 
any change produced in the acid; if it 
be pink, phenol is present. Then after 
the contents of the tube are quite cold, 
the layers should be mixed and the 
color of the froth noted, which will 
corroborate the first observation. 

Further if the contents of the tube re- 
main undisturbed until the flocculence 
rises to the surface, the clear liquid in 
the case of pure creasote is of a pale 
brown color, but when phenol is pres- 
ent to the extent of ten or twenty per 
cent, it is a dark red, or reddish- 
brown.—Pharm. Journ., March 14th. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


——- eee — —— 


Drak Sir:—I have read with much 
interest the two serious mistakes in 
dispensing which were reported in 
the AMERICAN Druaaist, No. 131, and 
I beg your pardon for troubling you 
with a few observations on the first of 
them. It is evident that the onl 
interpretation to be given to ‘‘1.5 milli- 
grammes” was: ‘‘One milligramme 
and a half.” Butas it is not a usual 
manner of writing, it happens that 
sometimes it is not well interpreted. I 
think that the best way for obviating 
such dangerous mistakes should be 
that of employing the letters instead 
of the figures. We never write in 
Italy: ‘‘ Atropini sulfurici 0.0015 
grammes,” but: ‘‘  Atropini sulfurici 
one milligramme and a half.” I think 
that in this manner the adoption of 
the decimal system would present by 
far less difficulties than those presented 
by adopting figures in writing pre- 
scriptions. I beg your pardon for the 
trouble, and present to you my best 
compliments and kind regards. 

Most obediently and faithfully yours, 

CHARLES RUATA, 
Prof. of Materia Medica at the 
University. 

Peruaia, May 24th, 1885. 

To the Editor American Druggist. 

Sir:—Some time ago, a Mr. White, 
herbaiist, of Leeds, sought to register 
as his trade mark the words Essence 
of Composition; a short letter in one 
of the trade journals was sufficient to 
draw the attention of the chemists 
and druggists to this matter, with the 
result that fourteen makers of Com- 
position Essence lodged their opposi- 
tions at the Patent Office, Southampton 
ae ae Chancery lane, London, 
England. 

r. White now seeks to register the 
words ‘‘Cherry Balsam” as his sole 
property. As this matter is important 
to the trade servers’ and especially 
to those who manufacture prepara- 
tions of Prunus virginiana, perhaps 
you would kindly publish this letter. 

Iam, sir, yours truly, 

J. P. Dow Lina. 


11 York Roap, BaTTERSEA, 
Lonpon, ENGL., May 27th, 1885, 





THE safety-pin, in one form or an- 
other, dates back about ten centuries 
before the Christian era 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 

must i received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unlessspecial insiruc- 
tions to the contrary accompany the 

uery, the initials of the corr 

dent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you ma 
possess respecting it, and, when tt 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 








No. 1,523.—Gold Paint, Gilding and 
Bronzing (J. Bros., York, Neb.). 

In addition to what we have said in 
our last number, we can give some 
further hints regarding this subject, 
on the authority of the IJndustrie- 
Blatter. A very fine coat of gilding 
may be = age to plaster, etc., by 
rubbing the refuse of gold-beater’s 
work with honey, by means of a 
muller. The substance to be git is 
first coated with linseed oil, and the 
metallic paste then applied with a rag. 


No. 1,524. — Removing Vegetable 
Coloring Matter from Alcohol. 

In addition to the answer we printed 
in reply to this query in our last num- 
ber (page 119), one of our subscribers 
favors us with a note aunqeeting that 
the coloring matter may be bleached 
out by exposing the alcohol to sun- 


light. 

No. 1,525.—Panecreatized Milk (M. 
.). 

The best method of pancreatizing 


milk for small children is probably the 
following: 


Extract of Pancreas...... 5 grs. 
Bicarbonate of Sodium... 15 ‘‘ 
Sugar of Milk............ 200 ‘* 


Dissolve the powder in } pint of cold 
water, and add $ pint of milk. Allow 
the mixture to stand in warm water at 
about 100° F. for fifteen minutes; then 
remove it to a cold place. It should 
not be so far pancreatized as to havea 
bitter taste. 

The above compound powder is best 
prepared in quantity, and a suitable 
measure furnished to customer, just 
large enough to hold the amount re- 
quisite for one lot of milk. 


No. 1,526.—Detection of Opium in 
Tobacco (C. A. P.). ' 

We have on several occasions exam- 
ined certain kinds of smoking tobacco 
and also cigarettes for opium, but have 
at no time discovered any. In order 
to assure ourselves of the correctness 
of our method of assay, we have also 
experimented with known mixtures of 
tobacco and opium, which latter we 
were always able to detect. The 
method we used was as follows: 

Treat the tobacco with cold water 
so as to exhaust it, evaporate the 
liquid at a low temperature, while 
stirring, to a small bulk, and filter. 
Then add carbonate of sodium solution 
to the liquid as long as it produces a 
precipitate. If it does not do so at 
once, let the whole stand at rest for 
twenty-four hours. Then remove the 
precipitate, dissolve it in very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, mix this with an 
equal volume of alcohol, and add 
to it water of ammonia (likewise di- 
luted with its own volume cf alcohol) 
to distinct, but not excessive alkaline 
reaction. Cover the vessel, and set it 
aside for twelve or twenty-four hours. 
Then examine any crystalline deposit 
for morphine by the usual reactions 
of identity. The crystals, or appa- 
rently amorphous, semi-crystalline 
film (if only traces are present), may 
be purified by a repetition of the pro- 
cess, 





Poo 1,527.—Coloring Celluloid (C. 
) 


The inquirer informs us that he is 
often called upon to color celluloid 
billiard balls, and that he has used all 
the'aniline colors he could think of, but 
never obtained a permanent color. 
He desires to know a method by which 
he can accomplish the object. 

Aniline colors cannot be expected to 
be permanent under any circum- 
stances. Ivory billiard balls are usu- 
ally dyed by permanent or fast colors, 
and we presume that celluloid balls 
can be treated in the same manner. 
The following are the processes usu- 
ally employed: 

1. Black. The balls are first soaked 
in an alkaline lye or in weak water of 
ammonia, then in a dilute solution of 
nitrate of silver, exposed to the light 
and dried. 

2. Blue. Steep the balls in the dyer’s 
green indigo vat. Or dip them intoa 
weak solution of sulphate of indigo, 
which has been nearly neutralized 
with carbonate of potassium or potash. 
Or dip into a solution of soluble Prus- 
sian blue. Or into a dilute solution of 
ferric chloride, allow to dry, and then 
into a dilute solution of ferrocyanide 
of potassium. 

3. Green. Steep them in a solution 
of two parts of acetate of copper and 
one part of chloride of ammonium. 

4. Purple. Dip them in a weak, 
neutral solution of chloride of gold, 
and afterwards expose them to the 
light. 

5. Red. Infuse cochineal with water 
of ammonia. Soak the balls for a few 
minutes in water slightly acidulated 
with nitric acid. Then dip them in the 
cochineal infusion. 

6. Yellow. First soak them for some 
hours in a solution of nitrate or ace- 
tate of lead, and afterwards in a solu- 
tion of chromate (not bichromate) of 
potassium. 

7. Brown. Use the same method as 
for black, but have the silver solution 
more dilute. 

8. Brown Steep the balls for 
several hours in a solution of per- 
manganate of potassium, rendered 
<i alkaline with soda. The tint 
may be regulated by the quantity of 
permanganate. 


No. 1,528.—Cream of Roses (J. H). 

This is also called Milk of Roses, and 
is used as a toilet article. Piesse gives 
the following formula: 


Sweet Almonds (blanched). ...4 pound 


WOR W BUOP So... oc ocaciceee! s« 1 quart 
POON (OUS) oa: 5-6 ateretesoasaecs } pint 
MOTOD TOSCO 6 oi5n sc sins conecns 1 drachm 
White Wax, 

Spermaceti, 


White Castile Soap, each......4 02. 


Shave the soap and place it in a ves- 
sel which can be heated by steam or a 
water-bath; add to it 2 or 3 oz. of rose 
water. When the soap is perfectly 
melted, add the wax and spermaceti, 
and stir occasionally. While this is 
going on, blanch the almonds, care- 
fully excluding every damaged parti- 
cle. Then beat them up in a scrupu- 
lously clean mortar, and allow the 
rose-water to trickle into the mass by 
degrees. When the emulsion of 
almonds is finished, strain it without 
oe though clean-washed muslin. 

he previously prepared saponaceous 
mixture is now put in the mortar, and 
the ready-formed emulsion carefully 
and gradually blended withit. Asthe 
last of the emulsion is run into the mor- 
tar, the alcohol, in which the oil of rose 
has been dissolved, is made to follow 
it and mixed very gradually with the 
other ingredients. A too sudden ad- 
dition of the alcohol frequently coagu- 
lates the milk and causes it to be 
curdled. As itis, the temperature of 
the mixture rises, and every means 
must be taken to keep it down. Final- 
ly strain the product. — 

The almond residue may be washed 





with a few ounces of fresh rose-water, 
to prevent any loss in bulk in the whole 

uantity. The newly formed milk 
should be allowed to stand at rest for 
24 hours, when the clear portion may 
be drawn off the sediment, and is 
ready for bottling. 


No. 1,529.—Whitening Shoe Soles 
(Subscriber, Milwaukee). 

This correspondents wants to know 
how shoe soles may be whitened with- 
out using oxalic acid, which is usually 
recommended for this purpose. 

We believe it may be done by means 
of caustic lime or by lime-water. But 
we would prefer to have the question 
answered by some of our readers who 
may have some practical experience in 
this direction. 


“ 1,530.—Bleaching Sponges (W. 
) 


This correspondent says he has tried 
the hyposulphite process, but it has 
failed in his hands. He does not give 
any details of the process, as carried out 
by him, but we presume he used the 
hyposulphite in conjunction with hy- 
drochloric or some other mineral acid, 
which causes an evolution of sulphur- 
ous acid gas, and a separation of free 
sulphur, the gas acting as a bleaching 
agent. 

Sponges having a red core cannot 
be thoroughly bieached by this meth- 
od, except by protracted contact, which 
would eventually injure the texture of 
the sponge. 

The best method of bleaching sponges 
was published in NEw ReEm., 1883, 214, 
and is as follows: 

Soak the sponges, previously de- 
prived of sand and dirt by beating and 
washing, in a one per-cent solution of 
permanganate of potassium. Then re- 
move them, wash them thoroughly in 
water (they have a dirty brown color 
which water cannot wash off) and 
press out the water. Next put them 
into a solution of 4 pound of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium in 1 gallon of water, 
to which 1 ounce of oxalic acid (or of 
hydrochloric acid) has been added 
just previously to the moment when 
the sponges are introduced. Leave 
them in the solution for 15 minutes, 
then take them out and wash them 
thoroughly. 

Bromine water may also be used for 
bleaching sponges. 


ah 1,531.—Triple Extracts (J. D. 
ays 


These are alcoholic solutions of the 
odorous principles of so-called po- 
mades, that is, pure fats or oilsimpreg- 
nated with the odor of certain odori- 
ferous flowers, herbs, etc. Sometimes 
mere alcoholic solutions of certain es- 
sential oils are likewise called By that 
name. The ‘triple extracts” are pre- 
pared by macerating the pomade, 
previously cut into small pieces with a 
certain quantity of alcohol (about one 
pint for each pound), and macerating 
them, cold, for a considerable time (4 
to 6 weeks, or longer). In some cases, 
moderate heat may be used to hasten 
solution; but this is risky, as it may 
impair the delicate flavor of the pro- 
duct. Ifthe maceration can be con- 
ducted in an apparatus where the fat 
and alcohol, wine in contact, are con- 
tinuously agitated, the exhaustion of 
the odorous principle will be much 
more speedy and complete. 

After the first concentrated essence 
(extrait triple) has: been poured off, a 
second and sometimes a third macera- 
tion will stiil extract some of the per- 
fume. These may either be used for 
inferior or cheaper preparations, or 
may be used in place of pure alcohol 
for extracting fresh pomades. 

The name triple extract (extrait tri- 
ple) is, properly speaking, applied to 
such essences as have been prepared 
by triple maceration. For instance, 
two F gots of cologne spirits are mace- 
rated with one part of a pomade or 
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rfumed oil, and then decanted. The | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


iquid is again macerated with half of | 


its weight of the perfumed fat, and | 


when the liquid is poured off the process 
once more repeated. At present, it is 
quite customary to apply this term to 
macerates which are prepared in the 
ratio of one pint to one pound. 


No. 1,532.—Works on Perfumery 
(J. D. H.). 

We can recommend among the large 
number published, the 
following: 

G. W. 8. Piesse, ‘‘ The 
Art of Perfumery.” 8vo. 
London, 1879. 

R. 8. Cristiani, ‘‘ Per- 
fumery and _ Kindred 
Arts.” 8vo.  Philadel- 
phia, 1877. 

G. W. Askinson, ‘‘ Die 
Parfiimerie-Fabrikation.” 
8vo. Wien, 1883. 

H. Hirzel, ‘‘Die Toilet- 
ten Chemie.” 8vo. Leip- 
zig, 1874. 

A. B. Lunel, ‘ Guide 
pratique du Parfumeur.” 
8vo. Paris (n. d.). 


No. 1,533. —Sea-Foam 
(C. A. B.). 

This correspondent asks 
for the formula of a ‘‘ sea- 
foam” (not Sea-Foam 
baking powder) which 
which will produce a 
quick and heavy foam. 

A very effective pre- 
paration of this kind is 
made from gum arabic 
and soap-bark. The exact 
composition of the ‘‘ sea- 
foam” we are, however, 
unaware of. Perhaps some 
of our readers can supply 
the information. 





No. 1,534.—Compound 
Tincture of Jalap (J. E.). 
This is not officinal in 
the British, but in the French Phar- 
macopeeia. The formula is as follows: 


ae 
urpeth Root (from Ipomoea 
Turpethum) 10 


ppo Scammony 
ho 


Alcohol, 60¢ 


Macerate the comminuted drugs for 
ten days in a well-closed vessel occa- 
sionally stirring. Then filter. 


No. 1,535.—Wizard Oil (C. A. B.). 

On page 60 of our last volume, we 

uoted a formula from the Indiana 

harmacist, which is said to yield a 
product resembling the above. It is 
as follows: 


Oil Turpentine 
Chloroform 


Alcohol, enough 
make 


Pine Odor Essence. 
(‘‘ Coniferengeist.”’) 


Parts. 
Oil of Pine (needles, essent.).. 80 
*« *¢ Juniper berries 0 
«* «© Rosemary, best 
«« «“ Lavender 
oc O66 Lemon 
Alcohol 


Mix, filter, and preserve in the dark. 

The pine odor is generated by filling 
an atomizer with water, adtieg a 
little of the essence, and spraying it 
about.—EvuGEN DIETRICH in Pharm. 
Centrath. 


**No, mum, you didn’t have no umbrella here. 
whar.”’— Baza 





URINARY AND RENAL DERANGEMENTS 
AND CALCULOUS DISORDERS. Hints 
on Diagnosis and Treatment. By 
LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.D., etc. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
1885, pp. 356, 8vo. $1.75. 


TuIs is a work of remarkable interest | 


and value for the general practitioner. 
Its author has already become well- 


known for his knowledge of the sub- | 





OLEATES: An Investigation into their 
Nature and Action. By Joun V. 
SHOEMAKER, A.M., M.D. Philadel- 
phia: F. A. Davis, Att’y, 1885, pp. 
121, small 8vo. 

THIs is an extended resumé of the 
writings of Dr. Shoemaker on this 
subject during the past ten years, and 
will prove of service not only to the 
dermatologist, but, as well, for the 
manufacturing pharmacist. 


NUEVO FORMULARIO MAGISTRAL. Por A. 
BoucHaRDaT. Traduci- 
doy aumentadocon mas 
de 700 formulas nuevas, 
espafiolas y etranjeras 
por D. Jutian CasaNa 
y LEONARDO. 

[New MaaistraL For- 
MULARY. By A. Bov- 
CHARDAT. ‘Translated 
and augmented by more 
than 700 new Spanish 
and foreign formulas, 
by D. JuLian CasaNa Y 
LronarpDo. Nineteenth 
Ed. Madrid: Carlos 
Bailly-Bailliere, 1885, 
pp. 704, small 8vo.] 


NoTEs ON THE OPIUM 
Hasit. By Asa P. 
MEYLERT. Second Ed. 
New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1884, pp. 
37. 

THIs is an _ interestin 








amphlet by a_ well- 











nown authority on the 
nature and treatment of 
this vice. 


TREATISE ON EMBALMING. 
Including a Full and 
Concise Description of 
the Methods to be Em- 




















ployed for the Preser- 
vation of the Human 
Body after Death, by 








Tr. 


ject, and his ability to make his writ- 
ings interesting. While glancing over 
the pages with a view to having some- 
thing of the general character of the 
contents, we have been impressed with 
the familiarity of the writer with facts 
which too often escape the observation 
of most practitioners who treat this 
class of em ming and by the wisdom 
with which their treatment is advised. 
It is decidedly a helpful book, and one 
which should be thoroughly studied. 


Ten Days IN THE LABORATORY WITH 
Dr. Ropert Kocu, oF BERLIN. The 
Methods to be Employed in the Cul- 
tivation and Detection of the Comma 
Bacillus of Asiatic Cholera. By 
Gro. W. Lewis, Jr., A.B. Buffalo: 
1885, pp. 15, 8vo. 

AT the present time, when so much 

attention is given to this subject, this 

extract from the Buffalo Medical and 

Surgical Journal will be a very ac- 

ceptable addition to the literature of 

cholera. 


INSOMNIA, AND OTHER DISORDERS OF 
SLEEP. By Henry M. Lyman, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Physiology, and 
of Diseases of the Nervous System, 
in Rush Medical College, etc. Chi- 
cago: W. T. Keener, 1885, pp. 239, 
8vo. 

Tuis is a treatise upon a subject which 

has received generally less attention 

than its merits deserve, when we con- 
sider how often sleeplessness is a symp- 
tom occurring in various maladies, or 
which alone leads the sufferer to con- 
sult a physician. Its contents em- 
braces chapters on the Nature and 

Cause of Sleep: Insomnia, or Wakeful- 

ness; Remedies for Insomnia; Treat- 

ment of Insomnia in Particular Dis- 
eases; Dreams; Somnambulism, and 

Hypnotism. It .is a good book for 





summer reading. 


Yer must hev drapped it some- 





Chemical or other 
known Processes. To- - 
gether with a full De- 
ee of Chemicals Employed 
in Europe and the United States 
by the most Eminent Chemists 
and Professors; also such Ana- 
tomical, Physiological and Chemical 
Facts as are necessary to be under- 
stood, in order that Scientific Manip- 
ulations may be Carried out. By 
M. Lessty. Toledo, Ohio, 1884, pp. 
156, 8vo. 


‘THE MINERAL WATER MAKER’s MAN- 
vAL for 1885. London, England: J° 
Gilbert Smith. Office of the United 
Kingdom Mineral Water Trade Re- 
view and Guardian. Pp. 108, 8vo. 
3 shillings. 

BESIDEs the current calendar and nu- 

merous useful recipes and items of in- 

formation, this manual contains a pho- 

tograph of Henry Cochrane, 4. 

Alderman, J. P., and principal of the 

firm of Cantrell and Cochrane, the 

well-known British manufacturers of 
mineral waters. The work is a very 
creditable example of the enterprise of 
its publisher. 
REPORTS. 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the 

CoUNCIL OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL So- 

CIETY OF AUSTRALIA, with which is 

incorporated the PHARMACEUTICAL So- 

CIETY OF VICTORIA, 1885, with List of 

Members and Honorary Members. 

Melbourne: 1885, Pp. 16, 8vo.—PROo- 

CEEDINGS of the Fifth Annual Meeting 

of the Iowa STATE PHARMACEUTICAL 

AssocraTION, held in Marshaltown, 

May 27th and 28th, 1884; also con- 

stitution By-Laws, Roll of Members, 

etc. Iowa City: 1884, pp. 160, 8vo.— 

PROCEEDINGS of the ond Annual 

Meeting of the MICHIGAN STATE 

PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, held at 

Detroit, September 9th, 10th, and 11th, 

1884; also the Constitution, By-Laws, 

Roll of Members, etc. Muskegon: 

1884, pp. 327, 8vo. 














